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PREFACE ^ - 

Three decades have passed since .the Uni ted States joined with other nations, 
to institute the far-reach ing program of international, cultural, and educational 
exchange that came to be called the Senior Fulbr ight-Hays Program. The p^jpgram 
w^s born in a time of troubles.^ .Vast territories had beerf devastated i^n Wprld 
War II, national economies shattered, peoples destroyed or tprn from their cul- ' 
tural roots, ancient universities r^n;Jered helpJess/^msl world ties broken^ AT^ 
though spared physical destructfon, the United StatyBS had its scars ^nxMiad en- 
tered a ^riod of uneasy questioning of its national vaj^iias^-aod ^oa 1 s . Abroad,* 
instead ^f vigorous i ntel l(ectuaj_^debate, flowering VMthe ar^sj and scientific 
renascence, there was a shocked hush. The l.ong shadbw of t/fienuclear bomb lay 
over the world. Would the vigorous and free cultural amT'S^ent ifVc exchanges 
of the past between this country and others soon, be restored? I n(jtTie^sp;^-wor~ld. 
of 19^6 there was reason to doubt it. ^ 

Yet the immediate postwar iera was also a fime of ' hope and new ventures. 
Things \were stfr'ring. Nations Were beginning to reapf out to each other.. Cooper- 
ative economic enterprises and new> intergovernmental organizations appeared. It 
^as'the day of the Marshall Plan and the young United Nations. 

In this era, the Fulbright Program had its beginnings. It went on to becbme 
a major instrument of restoration of cultural and educational ties anipng nations. 
Although the program had several valuable components, the Exchange cyf .senior schol - 
ars led the way and became the symbol of the f^rogram^in the eyes of ^the world. 
.Some \3^5D0 scholars .J^rom the Un.i ted Istates traveled -abroad during^ three decades 
under the program's auspices, and 14,500 scholars came to the United States from 
other countries. They represented all academic fields, many of the professions, 
and several brioches of the arts. They lectured, did research^ and consulted — 
doing what scholars do to enrich the environment in which they l^ive. They enriched 
themselves also not financial ly, because the pj;ogram was qui.te austere, but In- 
tel lectual 1^ and cul tural ly and took back witti TRem" scholarly benefits that could 
be put to good use in their home countries. As somewhat exotic outs'iders, Ful- ' 
bright scholars also took par^ in the social life of their host communities' and 
became culture carriers in more than the academic sense. Not all were successful 
in their tasks, but the percentage of success was high. They were somet imes.cal led 
cultural, ambassadors, and that is what they were. ' , ' 

This report tells how Qne institution the Nation^ Research Council of the 
National Academy qf Sciences --'heilped to launch the senioVscholars program, pro- 
vided an administrative home for it for almost three decades^ and in association, 
with its S ister'research counci Is^ watched over it, reL#^quishing this stewardship 
when such services na longer were wanted. The report *ls not a ^def in! tWe history 

♦of the Fulbright Program--- such has y^t to be written./ ft is rather a brief 
institutional history of a 1 imi ted, aspect of the prografii vyri tten from a Washington 
viewpoint -- a contribution ta the total record of^this/ large and complex act ivi ty. 
A5 such, it may be of interest both to the general rea-^er and to the special ist in 
science policy studies. Robert K> Weatherall of tfie M^ssachusijtts Institute of 

^Technology served as ,a consul tant. in the preparation of^ the Pepirt and h^s earned 
our sincere thanks. ' 



/'■, 



( The role of the National Research Council lo^the adn\,{n5strat ion of the Se- 
nior Ful'bright-Hays Progranv has passed into his^ry. The council was glad to be 
of service irf conducting- this important progo^ and wishes it well as it enters a 
fourth decade of existence. If the prrncic>?es of cooperation, a'cademu;. freedom, 
mutual good wijl, and dedication to high >^holarly standards prevail, the program 
will^ 5erv,e this, nation aad^i ts world ne/fghbors well in the year^ ah^ad. 
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1 ' Chapter I 



THE PROGRAM BEGINS 



When Senator J. W. Fulbrlght persuaded 'a wi II ij,g 'Congress In 19^6 to. use the 
proceeds from the sale-of stirplus. war equipment overseas to support program of 
international educational exchange,- those responsible for.making the program a 
^rea-hity turned to prr I vate organi zat Ions to help administer It* The Idea that en- ' 
. couragenent should b^ grven to private lai'tlative was already a guiding princi- 
ple m the government's conduct of International cultural relations: "In this • 
country'', the Under Secretary of State had told -an audience of educators In 1939, 
"the inijr^iative f»r cultural exchange properly res Ides wl th you. ..Theconcept of 
an ''official' culture is al together aHen to us".' The role of the State Depart- 
nent, he said, was to be "essentially a clear Inghoifse, a coordinating agency,- 
whose puroose is to collaborate In every approoriate way without trespass i nq^ up- 
on and much less sjupplanting your act I v 1 1 1 es . " ' , ^ 

The State Department had estabHshed the Division of Cul tural Relations In , 
g^1938 to offer some competition to German cultural propaganda, especial ly laLatin 
America. The division was assisted by the General Advisory Committee, composed of 
pe r son s.^rpnil ne n t in public life and repr^esentati ves of educat ional find scholar ly 
org^nizatjons. In 49^1, for example, its lO members included the Vice President 
th e Ujj^ted States, Henry, A. Wajlace, the Librarian] of Congress, Arct^baldMac 
Le'ish, tns^i rector' of .the Institut-eof International tducatipn, StephetVP. ^ggan, 
and the Director of the American Council of Learned Sbcieties, V/aldo/G. Leland.^ , 
I . j ' ^'^ 

Eartv in 19^37 shortly aft^r'the , recapture of Guadalcanal but when the al- 
lied armies still had a ^-ong Vay to go to vrctory, thje Advisory Cbmrfji ttee dis- 
cussed the shape of cultural relations after the war.j Members declared the 1 r op- 
position to using cultural relations as a «tool of polfcy. Cul tural j relat ions 
should serve U.S. interests ' indi rectly, fay stimulating free cultural exchanges 
betvyeeh nations and thereby creating' a climate favorat^le to peace. ^^A year later 
the committee declared forma l^ly: "No Iprogram of international cultural relations^ 
should be an instrument by means of which one people attempts to impose its ideas 
or conceptions upon another, or to achieve cultural as<;endancy, or to accomplish =• 
non-cultural objectives. ...Programs of .International dul-tural relations mus^ be 

collecjt^ely agreed upon as between peoples and must b^^ mutually acceptable and 

reciprdq^l ly^carried out."^ . 

■^nator Fulbrlght Was s^ing on prepared ground, thWefore, when he offered 
the proposal that the debts incurred by .al 1 ied nat ions i A buying Amer lean surpi us 
war equipment be converted to a program of interriati'cfnal 6ducatipjial exchange. 
The use of foreign credi ts for such a purpose was itself rVpt urrprecedented . The 
equiprrreht was worth several hundred million dollars but fev^ nations had th^ dol- 
lars. * Fulbrlght told the Senate: "Most of the nations desiring to purchase our 
trucks, ^railroad equipment and so forth, abroad, .do not have* American dollars, or' 
even the goods, to pay, and it will, therefore, be necessary\for our government 
to establi^sh' credits for this purpose. These debts may never be paid In f ul I and 
might, like the war debts after Worjd War I, become a source of irrFtation be- 
tween nations."^ *He recalled fMt in the first years of this "century the United 
States bad converted .$16 mi 1 1 ld^?:#|. |J ts share of the^rnternat ional i-ftdemnity'levied 
against China after the Boxer i|j|j|fe^%pn to support^ the education of Chinese youth 

• ' '-i / , ^ . • 



\o China and in the United States. The/prosram, he felt/; had proved to be "one* 
of- the most successful of our international policies. '"'^ Later he ^reed intothe^ 

^record a letter from Herbert Hoo^ver tn which Hoover recalled how funds resuTting 
Xrorn the" 1 i qu id'a^on^f the Belg'ium Relief Commission^ in 192^ h^ been us*ed to 
set' "up the Belgiaxi-^^jgerican Educational Ft>undarion for^the exchange of Belgian' 

•and American.studenlH Between 1920 and 19^5 some seven hundred students had 
beeQ exchanged. In 1939 almost a quarter of the^faculty memb.ers i n Bel-gian-upi- 
versi ties, were/ormer partici.pantsr^ Other alumni included a pripie minister and' 
six cabinet members. ' ' . , 



Fulbright put the language of his bijl,. an amendment to the Surplus Property 
Act of 19^^, in the simplest possible terms. - "The bill^was potent-ially contro- 
versial," he explained later, "and I decided not to take the risk of an open ap- 
peal to tjne idealism of my coNeagues ...It occurred to me that thej^ss atten- 
tion the matter got the greater would be the chance of victory for ideal ism. "S 
The bill authorized the Secretary of Stat'e to enter into an agreement 'wi th any 
foreign government buying surplus piTopert(y to use credits arising from the sale 
to finance "studies, research, instruction, and other educa't ional activities of 
or for American citizens in schools and institutions of higher learning!' in the 
country io question on t o furni sh "transportation for citizens of such foreign 
country who desire to attend. school s and institutions of higher learning in the. 
...United States." The. bill stipulated that no individual/ agreement should pro- 
vide, for the spending bf more than $20 million for this . purpose ^ or of more than 
STpiillion annually. It also stipulated the creation of a'Board bf Foreign Schol- 
arships, appointed by the President,' "for t^ purpose of selecting students and* 
educational institutions qualified to participate. . .and to supervi se the exchange 
^.jirogram." The board was to consist of 10 members, serving without compensation, 
drawn from "cultural, educat lorra+7— student and war veterans groups and inc luding 
representatives of the United States Office of Education, the United States Vet- 
erans* Administration, State educational institutions, and privately endowed edu- 
cational institutions." Including provisions for annual reports to Congress, and 
other details, tfie bill was less than, two pages long. ^1 1 passed, the House and 
Senate with little notice and no debate in latd July of 'I9A6 and was signed by. 
President Truman, with Fulbright standing beside him, on August T, 

1 1 -was 2 years before ^11 the parts of an operating progr^m fe+J iTTt^place 
and the first award recipients were selected. Little could be done unt 1 1 the^Board 
of Foreign Scholarships was constituted In 19^7* I ts' members were distinguished. 
General Omar Bradley represented the veterans. Teaching and research were' repre- 
sented by Helen Cl White, Professor of English at the* Uni vers i ty of Wisconsin, 
Walter -Johnson^ Professor of History at the University of Chicago, and Ernest 0. 
Lawrence, PrQfessor of Physics at the" Uqi versi ty of California, Berkeley. Aca- 
demic administrators on the board included Sarah Gibson Blanding, President of 
Vassar. Also a member wps Laurence Duggan, Director-^of the Institute of Inter-" 
national Education. ' ■ * * '] ^ ^ 

At its first meeting on .October 8 and 9r 19^7, the bo^rd voted to' Invi te^ the 
^U*S. Office of Education to help in screening, appl ications for grants from el'ej 
mentary -and secondary school teachers the Institute of International EducatjonJto 
screen applications from students, and the American Counci 1 on Education to sCreert ap- 
plicant's wishing to teach in American schools overseas. The four counci^lsTpf 
learned societies constituting the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
♦ ci hs were "to undertake. . ..administrative responsTbi 1 i ties for the exchange prog ram* 
as itinvQlve(d) professors, research workers and specie 1 ists on the higher education 



The organuations 1^ approached were asj^ed. to submit .plans for the 
itlon of th^ir part^of^he fulbrlght Program for consrdera-tlon by the t 



levels^' 
p I ementat 

at Its n ext meeting In December* -^-^ 



im- 
board 



TRe Confei^ence Board h3d been establ ished in 19^^^ by the Nal^Ional Research 
Council, the Sqcial Science Research Council, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies to provide for the discussion of matters which were of common ctDncern to 
-the, councils and to provide the means of joint action when this \vas desi rable. T+ie 
American Council on Education became a member In I9A6. The board met^t intervals 

several mSnths. Froip the beginning^ a leading concern of the Conference Board 
was the htisbanding an-d nurture of the nation *s stock of research scholars and sci- 
entists. One of the Conference Board*s most act Ive commi ttees was the Commi ttee on 
Special tzed Personnel, chai red by Dr. M. H. Trytten, Director of the Nat fonail Re- 
search Cpunci 1 's Off Ice of 'Sgient i f Ic Personnel. On October 2, 19^7, ^ days be-^ 
fore the meeting of the Board of Forelgn^ Scholarships, the Conference Board ra Ised 
the question whether the references in the fulbright Act , to schools an& Institu- 
tions of higher learning meant that mature scholars who. were no longer enrolled 
as students would be eMgibld for study grants.' -The cha i rmah,, Ross G. Harrison 
of the National Research Council, wrote to the Board pf Foreign Scholarships on 
October 11 expressing thje hope of the Conference Board that the act would be "in- 
terpreted broadly enough to permit. .rthe granting of financial assistance to ma- 

"^W^^^^^^^^^^ scientists who (had) no need of further formal training or de- 
gree^ i-n inst i tutions of higher 1 earning. . . 

Rather than an answer to this appeal, the.^Conferencjs Board received at the 
end of the month the request\of the Board'of Forp.ign 1>c> io la r^ i[y that it drawup 
a plan, for the awarding of gVan)ts to senior scholars. The ConfeVejice Board's Com- 
mittee on Special ized. Pers6a/el took the requeS^t" under advisemen^ cojrf 
mefnl>ers of/tHe staff of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and witlKbther members 
of the Conference>BoaKd , and prepared a draft plan^ for considi'nat ion^^t a special 
meeting of the Conference Board on Nqvember 19. The plan was approvedSiwi^ minor 
modifications and subinitted to the Board of Foreign" Schol^r'ships on November 24. 

The plan provided ^for the appointment of an eight-member cqtptiittee to assist 
the Bo^rd of Foreign .Scholarshi ps "in ^the selection of professors, research work- 
ers, and special ists ontti^ higher education levels. ..and for advising the Board 
of Foreign Sch61ars|)ii>'f^ projec ^nd programs to be undertaken and'ihsti tutions 
to be used" i n^Ahe Fulbright Program. The c6mmittee would have an executive sec- 
retary "and a^aff large enough to^ carr^ut the activities of the Cominittee," 
who would h;dv^the fol lowing responsit^^ties: 

1) To ca/ry on correspondence with applicants an^l with 
the/f sponsors in ithe'United States'... ' ' 

^}?) Ao investigate applications and wfTenever possible 
arrange i^or interviews with candidates. 

; • ' . • 

5) To process appl ications onsideration by the 

CofDmitt^e. 



To maintain constant ■ 1 iai son with the four Councils. 




- it - 



5; , To maintain Iraisdn with the^ Secretariat of the Board , 
' . ^ ' ^ . of Foreign Scholarships agd, through the Department 

^ . of Sjate, wi1:h, the Foundations in the foreign coun- 
tries taking>part in the Fulbright program. • / , 
* . ' * ' ' i 

^ • ^ \ 6) To maintain liaison wi.th other cooperating agencies 

' ' ^ such as the Institute of International EduqatFonand ' 

' / the U* S* Office of Education. * . > . ^ • 

' • * / ' 

The plan anticipated the fqllowing steps in the processing of appUcatrdns: 

A. Proposals yhich originate in other countrie^ .^ 

Appl icat^ions will be made to the loca 1 Foundat ion. If 
found acceptable. by- the Foundat ion , the proposal will be 
sent to the Secretariat of the Board of Foreign SchoUr- , 
/ ships.* ,/ , 

^ ' * 4, 

^ ' B. Proposals orig inat ing .in this country . ' \ * 

AppI ications wi 1 1 be sent directly to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarshl4is-Avhose "Secretariat will refer to the , 
- Associated Research Councils* Committee all applications 

fallinig within the province of the Committee. The Com- 
r , ' mittee will return the proposal to the Secretariat with 

\ ' . 'ts recommendations;^ If the proposal has been favorably 

- - ^ recommended, the Seci^etar ratrwiM 1 then consult the Foun- ^ — '* ^ 

dation in the country involved before presenting it to / 
' the Board of Foreign Scholarships for final action. 

The plan specified that '*other admirvistrat ive activities, such as the, issu- 
ance of letters of award or rejection, payments to persons participating in the 
programs, etc., will be the respdnsibllity of the tfoard of Foreign Scholarships 
and of the Foundat Ions. 

s In its letter of transmittal to the Board of foreign Scholarships^ the Confer- 
ence^Board raised thei quest iWji^f Expenses-. The Conference Bp^rd understood that 
the Fulbright Program ^jrabl/rast ' 20 years.- The Conference Board would not be 
able\to meet i ts i Ful bright-related expenses out of pri\^ate financing ^'over such art 
exter^d^djeNod*'. It planned to s©ek private funds to get started, but It warited" 
, to^nt^ when government funds would be' available. • - . 

\ • \ . . . ^ ^ ' « ' : 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships approved the Conferervce "board's pj-an on 
December 13 and so inf ormedjthe Conference Board. It told the Conferenc| Board 
. that the aval labi 1 it^^f-fovernment funds to-^iay ^the b^'oarct^s expenses was def>ertK ^ 
dent on the passage of the Smi th-;'Mundt Act> which was then be/ore Cbngress, and^:" 
^ tnat- It-^hoped the board would find private financing until government funds' could 

be allocated, which might not be before October 1, 1948. ^^I't report^ that the " ; 
U. S. Educational Foundation in China was^already eager for AineWcan^ 
to teach in Clilnese colleges and universities and it sug^fts^ tfrsnf^e Confer- . 
ence Board might wish to prepare appl Icatlon/jiorm^ so £hat It could begin to r'e- 
. ceive applications from candidates. - i---^ > > / . . , . 



At the next meeting of the Conference Board on December 18, some doubt was 
expr^s^d, about the implication that the Conference- Board , 'rather thafi the Board 
^ojLForei-gn Scholarships, should receive applications, but it was agre€<^-t^l^ea/Oe- 
this to later negotiations. The Committee on Specialized Personnel was instructed 
to seek funds from private donors to cover the cost of the first year of opera- 
tion; to 'seek^nomina'^tions for the new commi ttee, to be known as the Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons; to^ons ider the-appointment of anexecutive 
secretary; and to determine the location in WashiTigton of' the new commi-t tee' s^ of- 
fices. '5 ^ ^ 

On February 5, 19^8, a week after the signing of the Smi th-Mundt B i IJ / th6"^' 
Conference Board "recorded its approval" of the membership of the Commlt'teeon 
International ExclTange of Persons "as selected by the executives of the four Coun 
cils." Its members were as follows; Aaron J. Brumbaugh and George"* S. Counts, 
representing the American Council on Education; Mgrtimer Graves and Carl^W. ff^egen^ 
from the American Council of Learned Societies; Pendleton Herring Fred Eggan, 
representing the Social .^cience Research Council; and Detlev El Bronk and M^-H^- ^ 
Jifytten, the National Research Council. The board appointed Qr. Brumbaugii as cha i r-- 
man of the committee and Dr. Trytten as its secretary. It noted t)ll approval the 
appointment of Gordon T. Bowles as executive secretary. Finally, it agreed todes- 
ignate the National Research Council as its fiscal /agent for the handling oftthe 
contemplated financial contract with the Department of State. Meanybi le, th^ R^ke- 
feller Foundation gave $'A0,000 to cover the committee's expenses and th^^-ArffSflcan 
Council of Learned Societies administered the program until the State/lJepartment 
money was forthcoming.'^ ./ - — 

/ ^ — '""'^ ^ • 

Additipnal elements were needed to start the program.' These were Vh^e agre^-' 
ments with foreign governments^/ that wou]d convert the proceeds from.tTie salejbf 
. surpl us v/ar equipment into fellowships a"n¥ travel grantsTHn i t.^?egot iat ions " 
with participating countries, the^|«|e Departjnent chose an appr^ch that w^s no/ 
mandated in the Ful bright Act but that^d proved Fts worth in cu^Vural 'reflations / 
with Latin America before the wgj^ This was to vest the^^a^lil(inIstration of a F>0- 
gram in each country in an agency "created iFor the purpps^that was essen.tial ly/in- 
d^pendent of both the host government and the U. S. emj>^sy. l-n the depantrfien/* S 
Latin American program, tire ^a^encies were known as jgervicios . The agencie? /rel- 
ated to administer the Ful bright Program were knoyfri variously as foundatibn/^or - 
cqijimission*, -The first Fulbright agreement wit|/a foreign country that.With / 
China pr(j>vided for a foundation composed er^irely qf Americans , "but with an ' 
'emi.nent Chir^ese ^advisory p^nel, appointed h>yt^^£hSr\ese government, that met wi th 
the foundation bbard. E^ery agreement s igrj^d-t,herea?t&r-fxixiyi.^^ 
a I foundation composed both , of Americans y^nd of nationals of"the host cpurT 
When France "entered the program, it set /the, precedent of having the numbers be 
equal. The' American mejRibers of a' foundation were appointed by the ambassador; 
the representatives of the host count/y, by the host^^government. The Americans ' 
normally included members, of the embassy staff and^p^vate American citizens^ iv- 
ing in th^^ coup try> .the representatives of the host country a1 so usuaUty mcluded " 
9over?iment officfals and privat<;ndividuals.^7 Present-day, foundations ^are 
-comppsed in much the same way, / ' ^ ^ . ' , ^ / . / t 

^^.....-.ijfA^Germaff sctiolarv has de5cr[Jbed the foundations as charracterl st leal ly American 
JnstVuments for the conduct of International educat,ional and cijltural relations.'^ 
Their rbl^ pojiplefijentpd 'that of the'private qrganizations pantiicii?atinig In the ad- 
ministration of the exchange program in the United State§. The Smith-»Mundt Act, 
passed while the Board of Fpreign;.Seh9larships was/still developing a plan of dp- 
eratH^n wi,t?i thei*lCb^ference 'Board and other agencies^ expfessly^directed that the 



Secretary of State, irr providing for educational exchanges., s,houldy"wherever pos- 
sible provide these interchanges by using the services of . exi.s ting reputable agen- 
cies which are successfully engaged in such activity* ..19 

.The Fulbright agreement wfth Ch ina Ve^s i gned on November 10, 19^7: ^an agree- 
ment with Burma, on December 22. Agreements with the Philjippines and Gree'ce were 
signed in March and April of 19^8/ By the end of 19^8 agreements were at^so in ef- 
fect with New Zealand, Belgium/Luxembourg, Itah^^and theJUni ted Kingdom, Then 
began- the solicitafion of grant applications afid the\eTection of recipients. 
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Chapter I I 



THE PROGRAM GROWS TO MATURITY 



The Committee on fnternat'ional Exchange- of Persons soon was extremely buay; 
The Fulbrjght foundations in the first four countries signing agreements— China, 
Barma, the Philippines, and Greece; — made pjans to receive, 65 senior scholars in 
the 19^.8-^9 academic year.' In spite of the threat of civil war in tliree of the 
four countries, and the little tifne available to the committee to sol ic i t cand i- 
dates, it received 108 applications. The comm'i ttee reconlmended 38 persons to the 
Bo^rd of Foreign 'Scholarsh ips, and 33 accepted awards. For the next academic year, 
when 10 countries were particiipants in the program, there were 771 candidates 
and f66 awards". .The following year, with .13 countries participating, 1,58Q in- 
dividuals filed appl icat ions, and 206 received appointments. Over 2,,000 American 
scholars applied for the- open ings ' that 20 countries offered in 1952-53. Table! 
shov/s the number of 'Americans applying, for each program year since 19^8 and the 
number of awards made 



1 



Table 1 

Wumbers of Applications and Awacds to U. S. Part 'f'ci pants 
In the^Sehior Ful bright-Hays Program, 1 9 '»8- 75 



Appl icat ions. Awards' 



Appl icat ions . , Awards 




\Sk8-kS.' 
19'»9-50 

■ 1950-51 . 
.l'95l-52 ' 

1952- 53 

1953- 5^ 
'*195'»-55.; 

■ 1955-56-^ 

■ •.1956-57^ . 
.T95/-S8-. 

■ 1958-59 
1359-60 

1961-62 



-108 

■771 

1580 

2267 

230'». 

2225 

,2009 
18'39 
1510 

'148^ 
1665 
17^0 
1900 
185*1 



, 33 
"166 
206 
226 
328 
391 
^09 

380 
■ ^J9 
'»35 
kks ■ 
^93 
■572, 



1962763 
l963-6'» 
196'»-6S 
1965i-66 

1966- 67 

1967- ^8 
.1968^69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72'. 

1972- 73 

1973- 7^ 
I97A-75 
1975-76 



1595. ■ 
'20'»5 ■ 

*2253 

2109 

•2098 
. -^137 
-2261 
. 1346 

1780 

2k00 

1563 

ink 

2629 
(pre! im.) 



602 

607 

632. • 

690, 

650 
■611 
-i.590 

297 
, 381 
' 536 

. 5V.- 

522 

. '»55 . 
(prel im.) , 



A steady flow. of foreign scholars coming t;o the ilni ted States ^ also -b^gan-. 
Approximate) y 100 foreign scholars received travel grants to visit the United ; 
States^ during the 19^8-^9 academic year. The numbi^r rose 'to l\k the followiiig . 
year* *For 1?50-51 the Fulbright foundations oy^r^eas forwarded the applications 
of foreign sqholars. After review of thele by the Committee on International 
Exchange of PeWons,the^ Board of Foreign Sqfiolarships awardisd travel .grants to 
292. ThA next, year, the number of applitations increaised Dy 40 and grants w^te.^^ 



awarded to 372 scholars* Applicattons and awards since 1950are shown in Table 2: 



Table 2 ^ * 



Numbers of Applicattons and Awards to ForeTgn Scholars 
in the Senior Fulbrl^ghfHays Program, 1950-7^ 





Appl ications 


Awards 


1950-51 • 


. . 514 


/ 292 


.1951-52 • 


■ 553 


372 


1952-53 


- 570 • 


348 


1953-54 


668 


468 ^ 


1954-55 


538 


399 ; 


1955-56 


544 


417 


1956-57 / 


621 


. 501 


1957-58 


566 ' ■ 


467 ■ 


'1958-59 


-615' 


494 


1959^60 . 


663 '- 


543. 


■ 1960-61 


' 655 


547 . 


1961-62 „ 


■ 797 


610' 


'1962-'?'3 ^. 


767 - • 


625 



Appl ications.^ Awards 



l963T6i* ' 842- 

196^4-65 ^ 797 

-4,965-66 . 876* 

¥966-67 845* 

r967^68 766 

1968- 69 794 

1969- 70 587 
19W-71 • 519 

1971- 72 - 702 

1972- 73 ^"723 
?973-74 691 

. 1974-75 678 




After some experimentat ion -wi th other arrangements, the commi ttee orgabl ze^ 
" two sets d^^ advrsory coSmT ST^^andTda^^^r^ ''^O^^ 

tionsi. Subject-matter dommit tees were appointed to consider prof^siona 
tence/ From time to time,*'area committees were -also, set up to consider the si||i t- 
abil ity of cand idates* qua'l i f icat ion,s and travel plans in felatipn to the col 
tries and institutions where they proposed to work. The t^kk''of evaluation 
divided ^too finely at firstiarwd 61 '.separate subject-matter committees were ^^p- 
, pointed tp help select;*candidates for the 1950-51 program year. The next year- ti 
number was' reduced to 38.3 jhe system of subject-matter committees is still us€ 
apd area committees ^re now in regular operation.^ Applications for 1974-75 were 
^referred to 4i subject-inatter committees, ranging from American h^istoryto theatre 
arts, and to-six area committees: the Americar^ Republics, East Asiaand the Pa- 
cific, East 'Europe, Africa, Near Eastr and South A^ia,' and Western Europe. 



Jv From the beginning,, however, the Committee on International Exchange of Per- 
son? found that tjte screehinng of applications was a^small part of its res'ponsi- 
/bility. There was a problem. right away in roatchfng* American candidates to the 
opening? that, the participating countries made' available^ The Fulbright founda- 
tion in the Philippines and a number of the foundations In Europe were qurtespe- 
'C.iflc^about ihe disciplines in which they were interested.^ China and Burma had 
individual scholars in mind", wi th some of whdkh they had already be^n in touch. 5 
It quickly tiecame clear that' the committee had to go out and recruit applicants, 
if all. available openings were^o'bg fill-ed. The probjem tlid' not go away as the 
program develop^d.^^. By 1950 t:he committee was is ending copies of t^ogram anROuncc- 

• inents to 1,000 colfeges and universities^? to thc^^ edi tors of -200 proYessionaV 
journals, anjfi to hundreds of other indivjduals Snd organizations who were thought 



to be in <ii^b«^fl position to inform scholars about the Fulbright Programl^^ The ma i 1- 
kngs haW * increased, over, the years until in 1973-7^ copies of 2k differ^t l^af^- 
Ifets fflJed academic mailboxes with 85,000 pieces' of paper. ^ 

\ In J953 the committee began compiling a register of U. scholars who^mi ght 
be i^ppr^cl\ed to fill specific openings if the general announcements did not pro- 
duce, qual i fied candidates. In. I970'th^ register, then conta i n i ng ^ 8 ,000 names , was 
put on a computer. Today it contains the names of over 16,000 scholars who have 
expressed an interest injecturing or doing research overseas and have agreed^to" 
be included >n- the register. ; 

It turned out^ that the committee also carried a considerable Vesponsi bi 1 i ty 
for the success of the program for foreign scholars. Its position towards them 
resenbled that of the overseas found^itions towards American scholars goi ng abroad, 
except that it had no control^ over the invitation extended to foreign scholars 
and it wa^ host to about as rttany individuals as all the overseas foUndat Tons *put 
together. ; Of 209 foreign research scf^olars whom the committee recommended for 
travel grants to the Board of Foreign Scholarships in the first half of 1950, 189 
had aJread|/ ^made connect-ions with colleges and universities in this'country and 
had secured the necessary' dol 1 ars to support themselves during their stay, but 20 
had no connections. The committee had to circulate their appl icat iofis in the 
university conimunXty to find a home for each of them, and often financial assis- 
tance as v^ell. ln>so|ne cases four or five institutions had to be approached be- 
fore^ the individual v!)as 'accepted, 7 The fallowing year the committee arranged 
Aini varsity affri iatlons for 86 incoming scholars. ^ How the exchange program is. 
finat^ced has -changed over the yea rs^ but finding university appointments for in- 
coming scholars is stfU a proSlem in many cases* In 1972 , the commi ttee was able 
to find remunerative lecturing and research appointments for only 19 of 73 fo£r' 
eigri scholars who were nominated for awards in this category. In the same y^^r^ 
the committfee arranged affiliation for I5V scholars receiving full or p|yftial 
U. S. government maintenance grants. > . " 

American scholars appliyl^pg for s^r^s abroad, as wel V as foreign scholars com- 
ing here,turned to the cpmmi ttee far^ifl^ ice and help on all sorts of topics; 
come taxes jyere a particular cause of , concern, American scholars going al>rdad 
found,that tHey vvere required to pay U, S. taxes on th^Ir foreign srlpend. Until 
the Internal Revenlie Service in 195^ allowed payment in foreign dy.f>fency, 'ps 
had to be in, dol lars>and many scholars had. few dollars ,to dpavfupon. F<^r^lgn schol- 
ars were subject to tax wi thholding at a rate of appro^j^^i^ely JO percent pending 
final calculation of their tax 1 lab i 1 iV^ when they^-eft the United States;. This 
meant that many were overtaxed in the meantime and were deprived of a portion of 
the income to which they were entitled when "^they ^most needed it. Another cause 
of 'distress to foreign scholars was th.U they were required to. pay SoclaKsecuri fy 
taxes VNhen it was unl ikelythdt they/would ever benefit from the Social Se^Hrity 
system. Foreign 'scholars also sought help from the ccxnmittee in arrangIng(^trV) 
tP'^exico/br Cartada^ in visiting other American universities, in obtaini^rf^ insuf- 
ance, awd i/i coping with visa problems. • ' . ^ * 

The commi ttee-^work load was very heavy. In 195i Mortimer Graves wrote in the 
Bultetin of the American Council of Learned Societies:" 




It probably could not ^tjave been foreseen that the 
operation of the Fulbr ight ^Pfogram would be such a time- 
consuming burden upon suph a large^ number of, people. 
Merely at the' academic l^vel served by the Conference 
Board Committee — university teachers and research work- 
ers some three hurldre^ people participate directly in 
the selecti*on of candidatW, in subject or country com- 
mittees, etc., between five and six thousand letters of 
recommendation are written by individuals not themselves 
candidates, to say nothing of the effort put into appli- 
cations by the candidates themselves, more than seventy- 
five per cent of whom are unsuccessful. For the time 
being, this voluntary effort is carrfed forward byenthu- 
siasrp for the enterprise, rbut there can already be met 
schofars and scientists who are refusing to participate. 
This immense draft on the effort and time oT^-bttsy people 
will be justified ,x>nly if the program \t^€n turns out to 
be an 05(cellent one, something that is/no{ yet shown 
wi thout a doubt . . * 



Francis A. Young, who succeeded Gordon T. Bowles as the committee's execu- 
tive secretary^in 1951, quoted Mr. Graves in writing the committee^s report for 
1951-52, and^added the comment: '0* , ' ' 

^ . . ' ^' 

.it seems probable, however, that only by making' a still 
Jarger draft upon the time and effort of American^schol- 

ars and their professional prganj.zatj,gns can the st.an- . 

dardsofthe program be elevated and its potentialities 
fully realized. * 

•The commjJ:tee oi^iginaUy had a professional staff of two, Gordon t. Bowles 
and Franci^ A. Young, f n . 19^9 Jhey were joined by Elizabeth P. Lam,and in 1951 , 
when Dr. Young took Or^^-^e^wies '"^ place as executive secretary, by Trusten W, 
fiussel 1 . • Theodore T. Cfombr^Ss,^ho had recelved^his Ph.D. at^0^fai:d-efraTuTbrT 
studen toward, was appointed' in^S^53. The^^t^tai^-S^tafip^^ 

rose f/o(t\'S"\n ISkS to 20 foJ^^ari^-SO-lrTigSO, p*e.aking at 5^ ?n I968. ^ In . 
/ the staff numbered' ^(20^^ 

"~ Dr. Youn^ continued as executive secretary untM his retirement in I969. Dr. 
Russell retired in I968. Dr^^.- Lam remained on the staff until her retirement in ' 
1971»and Dr.; Dombras is stjll with the program. They and other staff members who 
joined the pirogram in the ear\y years — Grace Haskins,. Eleanor Leary, Sylvia 
Miller, Ann Xarpenter, Alice Lovely, Georgene Lovecky, and Elaine Harris, to name" 
several ^-y have given, tjt^prog ram "extraordinary service. Dr. Graves was afraid 
in 1952 that the Fulbr'rght , Prpgram ."might. .. break down/of its own weight," ' • 
and it is to the credit of the hard work and devotion of the committee staff that. 

nothing of the. sort has happened. T • . 1.. ""^ 

' ' ' ^ - '--^ ' • . ' . . ■ 

Dr. Young was, succeeded' in J ^69 by ' John L* Landgraf „ who was succeeded in 
J^uriv. H) 1972 by Roy A. Whiteker.* Thus ^t he re have been only four executive secre- 
taries in 2& years. Turnover^ in the chairmanship of the committee has ' ^ 
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been equally slow. Or. Brumbaugh, th'e committee's fl' rat cHairm^n,- was succeeded 
in 1951 by M.~H.,Trytten. Or. Tryttea was the* cofT»ni|tt^W chairman for 

the next 18 years. His p4ace was taken in I969 by CarV^Pffef fma\n , Vice Pres- 
ident of Rockefel lerTUniversi ty, who passed the gavejl in r572 to Cfearles Blitzer, 
Assistant Secretary for His^tory and •Art at the Smi thjson ian InstitjJtidn. 

From the beginni^Kfrn+^e.^Ful bright foundations ojverseas listed the openings 
they made available under two headirtgs^ lectureships] and opportunities to do re- 
search. The lectureships were generally in'^speci field fields; the research open- 
ings frequently were also. The Western European countries generally asked for 
more researchers than lecti^rers but were interested [in having lecturers in certain 
fields, for exampl^, American studies. Deve1op,ing countries, with a dearth of re- 
search facilities and a hunger for American ski 1 Is -k whether in agr icul ture, mecK 
ic'ine, or the teaching of English as a Second language — chiefly wanted Jectyf^ 
ers. The Board of Foreign Scholarships and J:he State Oepartment saw the >)e(fture- 
ships, particularly in American studies, as^ a signifjicant opportuni ty for increas- 
ing understanding of the United States overseas. The committee, understar^iing 
that active research is an essential part of scholarly interchange, did not wish 
the merits of research awards %o be overlooked. Moreover, a^ Or. Try tten wrote to 
the chairman of the board on March 27, 1951: 



There are many significant cases o" fndividu'^s' go- 
ing abroad for research who have left behind them an ex- 
traord inar i ly faN^qrable impression of thei \- personal i t ies 
and the sol idLtyi^oKj: heir own research aecompl^J^ments. 
It is to be remarked" that. ..normal ly the tea cffe r^ltjj t* 
re 1 a t i onsh i p_'i n ' fore i.gn ^ 1 ns t i J:ut i ons Is j^ot one of, cordi a ] 
understanding but rather one of somewhalu^i 
This is not the case v;i th_tbe--r^r5earch^ hi S; relat ion- 
ship with hjj_j:o44;eagues. In some cases, of cobirse, Mec- 

under this program, have done outstanding 
jobs in the classroom. The point here i$ merely that the 
value of the. relationships set up by research' appointees 
should not be underestimated. 



4 




The experience of ^ quarter *of a century-has shown that vhis point Was valid. 
One can. get good scholars in a program only if the professional rewards are clear, 
and such schoJars make disproportionately .large contribution^J^jo^tfie program. A 
consulting firm retained by the State Department iji. 49^72 to assess the contribuj 
tioa made by the Fulbri^ht Program clonG4uded after interviewing. 121 former 
^^d recipients **that .research 'grants had significantly more potential than lec- 
^P^eshJ^ps^for -^tM^^Tiging about .continued -comm^un I cat ion and Institutional ties, in- 
creasing both the domestic and foreign Fmpact which resulted from a g rapt. 



In 1951 the Board of Foreign Scholarshigis,pr.e&5ed''for di rect recrui tment of 
faculty to fill lecturing- posts where the'T^igulaj- open competTtion was -unl ikely . 
to produce: enough good candl dates. The commi ttee saw a threat in this to the • 
principle of open "competition, and again Dr. trytten ?5rote to the board, (July 26, 
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\ The Corpmittee bel leves. . . that the present system of 
open competition and Unit ted recrui ttnent has achieved im-^ 
poftant results, particularly, in certain countries.'*/ 
Among these are the opportunity given to scholars freel'y 
to express their intere$ts, the safeguards^provided against 
selection of grantees on the basis of '*who knows whom" , the 
strong support now being given to the program by tlie aca- 
demic public, and the prevailing belief among scholars / 
that the Fulbright program seeks to provide opportupiJJ.€s 
for the professional development of grantees as an Jlmpor- 
tant aim, rather than merely to mobilize scholarship in 
the national interest or in the interest of the partici- 
pating countries. The Commi ttee recbmmejids , therefore, 
that a system of operf competition for awards should be re- 
tained. ..at this time. 



Noting that the use of Fulbright lecturers as opinion makei^ continued to ap- 
peal to some in the State Department apid Congress, Dr. Trytten wrike on, March 27, 
1952, to the board to defend-the FuJJjright Program from being used foKj^ol i t ical 
^purposes: _ 



ft 



It has seamed -to us and I am sure also to^you that 
there may be mounting pressures tt make the program serve 
more dlrectl7 an.d imme<i lately" as^^ instrument of proprf- 
^ganda. ._t^Our committee has discuss^d-thfs matter at various 
times and certa[ii ppjnts have bfe wh } ch . i t„ fi^y^be' _ 

useful to you to have.... ' , • 

The extension of an invitation by a foreign univerr 
sity to lecture is not to be taken lightly* If even a 
serious 5JU-spicion were to be raised that..the purpose of 
this program at this end is to proyide an opportunity^or 
Americans to present Jhe Americanf paint af view avan in- 
'-strument of the State Department's^ informat ion pfx)gram, 
nthese universities would be putT'TfT-d posftiori before thejr 
own countrymen which they could not afford to endure;- . 

The^j^tti tude of the academic^ubl t| In the United 

States IS art important-oneTfnjthe ef f ecl^fvenes^ of the ven- 
ture* It seejhs to us fair tov'state that t^e Fulbright 
„ program has enrfiusl.astfc -suf^o^t from the academic public 
at the present', time and as presently conceived.. It woM-t^ 
be difficult successfully to change the .nature of th^ro- 
gram m the dl r^ction~of an information' program without 
having that fact become* apparent to the aca*demic pjbjbl Ic In 
the country.;'. . ."I't seems tous doubtflil tfiat this new or i- 
entationwould meet wi th substaht la I approval and certain- 
ly-could not avoid a certain amount of frank discussjof) 
which ttself wouldhave repercuss ioi^/^brpad. ^ It would \ 





make the^role of the research councils certainly more dif- 
- f icul t, JJLnot impossibije, . if in fact -the. reactions .to a 
more directed type of program were to become strong enough. 



.Pressure to use the Fu lbright Program as an Instrument of propaganda weak- 
ened over the next year or so, and the committee's annual reports do not record 
that the commi'ttee_has had serious apprehensions on this score since. 



. The committee develop_&d_ i n 1952 a system of direct recruitment whereby an 
American scholar vTh ose par ticipation in the program was particularly cfesired vyas 
screened in advance by the, appropriate review committees; was then nominated by 
the ComRvi^tte^ on International Exchange of Persons to the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, was.appr^ed by the prospective host foundatiorks overseas , and' was pro- 
visionally selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships before he or she was ap- 
proached by the commj^tee and formally invited to consicq^r an ^appoi ntment . ' ^ 

For the 1955-56 pro'gTam year in the Norther^a Hemisphere and ^tKe 1956-57 pro- 
gram year in the Southern Hemisphere, participating countries offered 397 awards 
for American scholars. Of this number, 159 (^0 percent) were x>p{/ortunitjjes_jf6r 
cesearch and 238.,(60 percent) were leetureshipfe.J Of the lectureships, 82 (21 
percent of all t he a wards for which the committeel was asked to nominate candi- 
dates) were filled by some form of recruitment, 
in American studies, the remai-nder in a variety 
neering to workers' education* '7 



inete^en of the lectureshi ps were 
fields from industrial engh- 



Eighteen year-s later the, pattern had not grka^ ly changed . Sixty-six ^erc^nt 
of^the awards, for 1973^7^ were lectureships. The committee .fecrui ted for about - 
25* percent of announced openings. Virtually no recru i t infg was^TeqiJ^i red for West- 
em Europe*, lsrae-1^ Australia, New Zealand>or Ja.pian, but It) other areas the proT 
portion of openings filled through recruittn^nt varied bfetween 20, and 50 percent.'^ 

Throughout "the, history of~the Fulbright Program the largest number of awards 



fpr American SchoJ-ars have been in the humanities 



and education. For the 1955-56 



program year in thgJtoJf^hern Hemi sphere .and the 1 1)56-57 'prograr^ year intheSoutJi- 
ern Hemisphere. 4^ percent of the candidates ..the committee recommended were in 
the humanities and education, 29 percent were in the social -sciences^ and24per- 
ceht w ere in' the natural sciences^and engineeFing. '9 Ten years later-^ i»n 1966-67y 
the humanities were stjiVl in the lead with 46 petcent of . recommendecff candidates, 
but the natural scienc es wit b-^9 percent had ovei taken the sq|:ial sciences with' 
'25^' percent. In 1370-71 the standings were the S£me but the human itiesiii^^ si ipped 
to''45 per^cent, the spcial sciences had dropped arothe-r few points to ^23 percent-, 
and tha natural sciences and engfi neering had risen to 3^ percent. 

• • ' » • ' ^ . ^ 

A more significant cfiange has been in the percentage of awards tenable in' 
Western ;furope compared with. other parts of the world. Irt^ 1950-51 , when the great 
majority of the countries paTtTcipattng in the Fulbright Program were European, - 
Euro pe was host to something like 84 percent of American award recipients*^ About 
nnr^ percent went to East Asia (Burma, the Philippines, Kew Zealand), and- about 2 
percent or so went to universities, in the British colonies. 'Table 3 shows how 
the geography of -the p rogram has xhanged over the years. ' ^ - ' 



Distribution of Awar<is-for American Scholars, by Area of the World 



Western Europe^ 
Eastern Europe 
East Asia, Pacific 
Near East-, South Asia 
Africa 

American Republics 



/ 



59.^^0- 

21.4^ 
' 13.2^ 

100.0^ 



1955-56 1960-61 1965-6,6 1970-71 1975-76 



56.2^ 
17.6^ 

10.5^ 
100.0^ 



40.0^ 
1.0^ 
14.5^ 
24. \% 

100.0^ 



ko.kz 
^5.3% 
. 15.5% 
10.5^ 
7.3^ 

100.0^ 



45.8^ 
6.7^ 
19.6^ 

, 6.7^ 
100.0^ 



The program would have rema.ined an exchange program with Europe and the Far 
East if the Fulbrigh^t Act/^f 19^7 b,ad continued to be the sole authority under 
which it operated, for th&t was where, surplus American mi 1 itar^/^qL^ipment was left 
at the end of the war/ The program would also have expired /long ago, because the. 
surplus property has/long been sold and the proceeds spenty New legislation^ 
bfoad^ned the ranga^ of the program apdsspn^ red its permanjmcy. 

The FulbrigKt^ Act was joined* 4jn the^^statute books alnlost immediately by the 
^Smith-Mundt Acj^/^sed in Janiuaj:y*L ]9^}„^Phe Srfi th^J^ufjfct Act .was the -final out- 
come of legislative proposals that had beeQ put Tprvj(&rd as eafff y^ as 1946 to ex- 
tend worldy/fde the cultural relations progr-am thatv^fiie State Department had-sta'rted^ 
with Lath/ America before the war. Unlilie Senator Fulbright's bill, the ,Smith- 
Mundt b^^l, -introduced by Representative (later Senator) Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota and cdsponsor^d by Senator H. Alexander S^ItKof New Jersey, aroused fierce 
debate and was pass^xj^njy after a joint congressional committee had been sent to 
Europe tcSee how Seriously the United States was misunderstood ab/oad.22 The act 
provided for 'both an information service "to disseminate abroad information about 
the Unjt^cl States'* and an educat iona 1, excharVge service "to cooperate with other 
nations in. interchange of per^sons, knpwledge, and. ski 1 Is; . .'.the rendering of y 
technicsil arid other'^services;. . .the interchange of "'deveTopmtfnts in the fTe+d of 
education, uihe. arts, and sci^nces^>^23 enabled the State Department to a(rrang^ 
scholarly exchanges with cpuXtrres not covered by the Fulbright Act arid tq.add , 
dollar awards to Fulbright ^wa^fds made in* 'foreign currencies. / 

The Smith-Mundt Act^id noK^sCribe a role to the Botfi^d of Foreign Scho'U.. 
ships, but the State P^partment officials responsible for administering the^fnith-~ 
Mundt /programs fol ldvf\^ed the lead of the board in turnjng to the ConferenoOoard. , 
for help in screening candidates for awards. ./Byj95oV51 some. 4(5^-percer>c^of the 
foreign schola^rs coming to the/lfnited States to whom the CoiOni t tee on Inter nation-- 
al Exchange of Persons had a respohs ibi 1 ity- received some or^ll of/their support 
in the United States from Smith-Mundt ^dbl lars.^^ ' Byv 1955 thie comprfttee.was screen- 
ing applications from scholars in lO/hon-Fulbright countries amTwas- helping to 
choose Plmeric^in scholars to recelv^'^Smith-Mundt awards in ]k.l^ \ ^ 

/\r\ \3k3 theTrhnf^fr^Eifucatlonal Exchahge Actconverte/^irtni sh war debts to 
edu'catlofULL purposes, ^ and J years later the Mutual, Security Act of 1952, at 



Senator Fulbright's sugges t Ion inc1,ud^dj^^pjx>v-i sion amendfng the Fulbright Act 
sp that any foreign currencies held by--'ttieTini States, notmerely proceeds from 
the sale of surplus property, could be used for Fulbnght awards. In 195^ the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. ernarged the scope of the Ful- 
bright Act still further by allowing the use of foreign currencies resul t ing from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodities. As a consequence, by I960 the com- 
mittee, under the provisions of one statute or another, was involved with schol- 
ars ' -travel ing to 36 foreign nations and coming from ^8. 

In 1961 the ftJibright-Hays Act, sponsored iy Senator Fu1;^righ*t and Represent- 
ative Wayne Hays of Ohio, consolidated the legislation on the^ books-and s fmpl i f i^d 
jts provisiori5^_ J-t put 'the Board of Foreign Scholarships in charge of select ingi 
students, scholars, and teachers part ic ipat ing in educational exchanges under the 
act3 endorsed the use of binational (and mu 1 t i nat i onaH foundat ion5 , and encour- 
aged "foreign governments, international oRganizatioris and private individuals, 
f^irms, associations, agencies, and other groups" to participate in the admini stVa- 
tion of the actj "to the ma<<imum extent f eas i ble/>^and to contribute to its pur- 
poses financially. Th^ act also dealt with a nli^ber of nuisance probl ems, such as 
the mahner and ext^erjt to which award recipi^rfts should be li-able for taxes. 

. Since 1961,^ 23 countries have volujHfeer^d to^ share ip the cost of the ex- 
change program. While most* have offend to pay between ItD.and^SO percent, the 
Federal Republic^of Gerri)^ has "set/its contribution as high as 70 percent. 

Today the number of countries sending schoTars. to the United States and re- 
ceiving Artierlcan scholars in return has grown to 90. The commi ttee^ which in' 1973 
renamed itself tl^. Council for International Exchange of Scholars, isMn corre- / 
^,t^^ y.^^^ w't.M''?ost as many, cpuji tries . as„ the. Slate. Department itselfi 
Many did' not exist as i/fdependen t states when the Fulbright Act was p^assed in 19^?'. 
In 197^-75 there werylS participating countries in Western Europe; the USSR / 
was one of 5 participating countries in Eastern Europe;. 16 countries in. Central ' 
and South America were in the program; participating countries J^^East Asia and/ 
the Pacif/w: numbere,d 1^; there were another: l4 participating countries in the Near 
Pa^t, North Afrilia, and South As la; and , Africa south of the' Sahara contributed 22 
participant countVies. Each' country, whether it offers 1 award or ^0, states 
its wishes with rr^re pr less specificity, and the committee (now the counciT) is 
carefully attenti^e^to each. -The re\ffew ing -work load, which Dr; Mortimer Graves, 
noted with alarm In 1952, has by no means' dimin ished. 
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Chapter III 



MAINTA INKING THE PROGRAM 




Whervc^ 19^8 and 19jf^ the Committee orflnt^ motional Exchange of Persons^Is- 
sued its first program announcements to the academic communijjjjl^' t of fered American 
scholars an/bpport unity, that had been denied tb them for 10 7ears. W^r in Europe 
*and later /nAsi^ had^made conditions unsafe for the travel ing scholar, if indeed 
he could travel at-all. The Pulbright Prpgranpv arranged a welcome fof him^agdnn-^ 
abroa^^and gave. him^^Hre means to travel and study there. Many prominent ,scho1 a pS 
applied ffor and recei^d-awards.' • . — -^T - Z 

Li 114^ Pens6n, Vice Chance I'i or, of the Up rve rs i ty^if Londoiu^nd a di^rter mef^ 
ber of the.Pulbright commissjjon in Loadon, i^rote , l-n . 195^ app,VaUding the Ame//fpan 
scholars in JritairK^^iiJh^ have bepn of very-high calibre. . ^ .The Ful bright 

scholars both^s^nibP^d junior have. . .estabi ished a reputation which jwfs been.a^ 
facjipr j3f:::ii^jor importance in/ the executfon of the prQgrqra^ife;"! As we have^een, 
however,^ the committee Tn Waihing^tofTdid fto"t^r>/aVs! f !*nd) 1 1 easy^^'fe ^ ' 

-G^ndida^esw^ the: openings whiQh parti cheating couVitrjWnl^^ ^ 
•early a?T^ committee was regretting that noir^jT scholai^s seliected^w^ in 
/fields tb whj^cji the receiving universities attached^pecial importance^t^v 
"in alljca^es^as highly i f ied as^ could be <<es'ifed."2 



weire 



itlcipat^d^ was that of^^alu^ting ' 
kj^alars^^ompet en ce _^ . 



A difficulty that the committee haifnot ai* 
candidates Intej^ms of^their likely effertijy^ss abro^ _ , _ _ 

in "theTt-^K^ d id '.not gtia rantee^ trat th% wbu 1 d^miaVe good vi sf tors in for- 

universities. , £ven in Britain, where an An)erican tnlght be expected to have 
little problem^adjusting^ thejr^Mr^re some "misfits." The poss ibH ity that schol- 
ars might not^l<e succes^ftijvisltors was much greater in areasJIIce the Middle 
East and Asia^>4ier0^Jth^y found themselves \r\ ehti rely different cultures. In 1953 
_4he commi ttee3:)b^tained funds from The Ford Foundation to 'xi^duct a; study of the 
pp^jrat+onr^of^the exchange program In/two countries/ India and Ir^iq, which' might 
be. taken as typical of countries posing adjustment problems., and of the factors, 
. Including personal factors, that led[ spiyie scholars to have a better year there, 
than others. D*r'; Gbrdon MacGregor, an anthropologts^^ was' employed as a re- 
search associate to conduct the study under the guidj^ce of thfe committee's area 
advlsoj:y-^omm1ttees_far the Near East and South Asra. He devoted the next 2 
full years to the project and prepared two reportSj/of which the first was issued 
, in December . 1955, and the Sj^ond in April' J957. 

Dr. MacGregor Interviewed a sampte of "^ii^lidl ^r^ who had held awards In In- 
dira, Iraq^ and E^Yjytrarid«6 who were on their wa^Ctherci. He concluded that, except 
for those few eminent ^scholar^ who wer^e accepted *aferoad* because of esta^l f shed rei^* 
utations, the success of evipty grantee w^|s^''prop^ his abf 1 1 ty to estab- 

lish rapport with his students and coU^gues, liargely by making .clear hls fri^nd^ 
ly Interest ajid by developing an und^stai^dThg of jfejtelr Country and th^lr way of 
life." i These qualities were **^ven more essential .th^n scholarship i>r ability In - 
lecturing to the success of a Fulbright scholar.'*' He also CQncliided'tfiat awards 
fpr research usual Iv^fovlded greater persbnal ancl' professional satisfaction th^ 
lecturing awards and^at^.as a group researx:h Scholars fulfilled "as. wdll as, jf 





not better than,' lecturers the goals of the*^Ful bright prograrn In the e:^change of 
knowledge; In academic and cul tura 1' fields . '...Research, Instead of confining a 
s.cholar*s. interest a specialized problem^ to a narrow area of schalars^hip^ or 
to. some very lijnlte<i aspect of the l ife of a nation, as is frequent 1y assumed , has 
stimulated or reqalred extensive travel and contact with many people of different 
'tnteresu and in different walks of life.'* He recommended" t-hat the potential 1 1 les 
and advantages of research aWards be given greater recognition and that a*larger 
hOmber of research awards be' Included in the annual prografns of countries In the 
Near East- and South 'Ast'a.3 \ > 

-V. In 1 961' Leonard Goodwin began a study for the comnii t tee of mcjfchoda of predict- 
ing which. candidates for^ awards would adapt b?st In a dlfferent'^'culture.' A panel 
of ' judges -v^s asked to make twa sets of predict ions about the effectiveness of 
50 . professors wti6 , had been selected for awards, in Indian -Pakistan, and 1<;orea 
in 1962-&3. Th# first predictions were^^ased on the information that the commit- 
tee had had before it when it recommendSk the grantees' to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. The^second set were^made after the judjges were given additional in- 
formation. ThhS included referees* answers to questions about the grantees' com- 
'munity activities, how wel Uthey understood people holding beliefs different from 
their own^ -and how well they, accepted rejection of their own ideas; the grantees' 
own answers to questions about their probable response to problem si taxations over- 
seas; and reports of Interviews wl th the grantees (and wi,th thejr spouses if they- 
wei^e mar^rled). The two jets of * predictions were compared with ratings of thegVaht- 
ees' subsequent effectiveness abroad m^de by a second panel of judges. The resul ts 
showed lihat correlations between prediction and pferformance were. low but thatN^ 
personal; interview and additional information from referees would help screening . 
cpmmittefes to» predict a candidate's effectiveness abroad. On the pther hand some 
panel /fjembers^ were much better than others at^edicting effect I veness, and whether 
a grantge was actually fe|^^ctlve or not^was also a matter about which judges dts^ 
agr^'e^;^ T^ie"^sTudy*¥"fln^^^^ not jnatfjdate d^^ in I963 the 

committee began giving candidates two ratings, one a rating of their professionaT 
coqipetence, and the other of .C+>ei r probable effect iveness abroad. 5 ' ^ 

The Board o'f Foreign Scholarships was interested -to* know how weTl /standards* 
wer6 being maintained In the sehect ion" of American graintees, 4nd fn I963 it asked 

.tommiltee to look at the quest,ioa, of quality^. The committee compared its rat- 
'ings\of scholars holding awarfis in 1962-63 with the ratings pf scholars -receiving . 
awards in 1957-58. It found that the rating of all grantees had dropped slightly, 
confirming a pr^v^iling impression that the qual ity .of gi*antees 'had decliTied. 
Ihere^were differences^, however. In the ratings of gfantees going to different-** 
parts of the-world. Grantees going to-Austra4ia and Ne*< Zealand ranked hlgheSt,and 
, their, rating had f^mproved somewhat. The^quality of t^e much 'larger contingent gi- 
Ing to. Europe had dropped ^l Ight IV^^:^ as had th.e quality of those gojng to Asij|^and 
the Near East. By cohtr^st, the average rattng qf t+iose going to Latin America 
had Increased a little. ' . * 

♦ .J^^ommittee beljeved th^t one reason for the decline in qj^l f ty was tfV^t the 
program h*^d . been expanding faster than the^number of *appl icants. -^Mn other worlds " 
it wrote, "the trouble was not^hat the quality of the applicants as a group' was 
•getting poorer, but thai the number of appl icants»ir%fes^ iiot Jticrea^ing as fast as 
tlje program was exp^dlng.^ The committee^s statistics bear this'out only par- ¥ 
tlally., Thei^e were 30 percent more awards In 1 962-63 than ^in^'-^S^jS. but apijli- 
canjts fad Increased only 2^ percent. However, the numbef,of IHghly recommended candl- 
dates,had increased by 44 pciVcent and th^ number of *acceptal)le.candidates by 36 percen^. 



P^e. diff icul ty was that the number of outstanding can4T32(tes^^3^ 

mere Hi". percent. ' * * ^ ' ' ^^. '^ > ' 

The number of American scholars apply^'fig .for awards, reached a peiK "in/1963'>/ 
and dropped 8 percent fhe following year from 2; 45*1 catW^dates Jor thcK^^ 
program year to 2,253 for I965-66. The cpmrnittee noticed an/ajarnilng dr^.inthe*^ 
nanber of outstanding candidates applying to Europe.^ Vh 1 le >rej.fmina,ry f fgu^ > 
indicated that -the total number of applications to Europe was doWn 22 pWcWt, tfie.^ ^ 
number of outstanding candi dates was dowf*^ a hef .ty 42 percent. -The fai 1,0 re of the prb^" 
gram to attract sufficient numbers of outstanding scholars was new unntistakabW 



Vhe-coffrfni ttee* ascribed the failure to* the chang^fn^ c-hpracter, of< the awards 
offered by the .Ful bright -fcrnndaHonrs-^rrrTtiro^^^^ The newer British uniye^ttJ^s, 
for example, seemed int-erested in obtaining "bright young men ra tMr^^tL^ ^ 
stand mg academicians" and.-th^re was growing demand f or '^eiipert fse in such ffelds* 
as»"pono ref^abi 1 i^tation -(andl^+re planning of c6rricuJa for the teaching bf scl-^ 
ence by television." The committee thought that roaybe in "such ^ecff Ic fields 
"competent me/i are almost as acceptable as ^pur&tandlng ones," but it rec6gnized 
that outstanding; scholars might-njpw. feel that the competitive odds were .aga.lnst 
them. '^*Not a few of our outstanding ^scholars doubtless have in nritid other con- 
siderations, among which would certa inly be the availability of foundation grants 
to top-flight academicians interested in overseas assignments, grants that are 
often more attractive financially and somet imes more read i ly secured than Ful bright- 
Hays awards. Whatever the explanation, they are in- greater numbers signifying 
their unwl 1 1 Icignessl to enter thi competitions, to fill oat the requi red forms, and 
— roost frequently — to supply re/f erences,"7 

f Figures comp I led by the Irtstltiife for International Education show that . ^ 
many American scholars d id^.nojt/ aeed Fulbrlght ^awards ,.to_get -to,Eurjope..„in^^^^ 
some 1,900 American faculty mejinbers spent a month or more In Europe 09 leave from 
their institutions. At most qtnly 15 percent held Fulbrlqht awards. Five years 
before ^he rrumfrer of-^aculty gbing tfi..Eyrope totaled 1,205, and It* Is probable 
that up Jp 18 percent wenr as Fulbrlght scholars. 8 : ; . 

« ■ . * ' « • 

In* 1967 the cctnml ttee-j^opked again at, the question of quaMty to see wl)ether 
the decline recorded earlier had continued. It fdiind that the ded'llne In the ay-^ 
erage rating of all grantees Jhad bottomed out In ISSS^G and that' thefe had^been 
a small recovery fh 1566-^7»- 

* 'I 

In fiscal year I968 thJlbudget for the Ful brJght^Hays Program-was cut sharp- 
ly, aod i<* was cut again the/following year. As. a result, the' number of awards 
available to American sChofafs drofSped " f rom as many as 69O fn I965-6.6 to 297 in 
1969-70. '0 The nOimber of sqbolars receiving awards to Westerrr Europe, which had 
totaled 220 In 1959-60 and j-un as high as 250 lal968-69, dropped to 116 in 1969-70. 
Watching the decline in awird^s, the committed expected the competition for awards 
tto stiffen and thi qualityj^^ granteA^to rise, but in the case of Western Europe, 
at least, .this was not so. .Research afcards rather than lecturing awards were sac- 
rificed r6 the budget axe, and this discour*Siged the best candidates. Other factors, 
however, were also present: the program inVrance was shifted from the senior- 
category 10 one for junior^ lecturers, the Unrfed Kingdom program was. el fminated, 
and grants were issued later than usual. ^ For h variety of reasons, the little 
band who went to Western Europe In 1 969776 were not as dlstlnquishcd profession* 
ally as those who were there fn 1968 •69/' ' 



The next yeax .the* program received more generods *fundirtg,but the cutbacks 
apparently-s^'a^ed oTF cari^lidates and there were -fewer applicants for 1970-71 
-than for any year smce 19^9-50. -ft took another year tefoVe appl icatfona^r- 
sum^d' their previous levels. Table k shows the nuniber of new awards made each 
yefr*(a5 distinct fron? the number of awards offered) since 1968-69.. 

• . • . • • . • • 

■ ' ' TabJe k ' . 
Number, of New Awards £o.U>.' S. Natiooals, by Year 

•■ ■ . ■ . - •/ ■ ■' ■ •■ • 

Awards 

• . 1968-69 . • 590 

. 1969-70 297 

' . > ■ ' 1970-71 38ri ' . • 

• * ■ 1971^.7^ 536 ' 

. . 1972-73 ■ ■ 5^6 : - ^ ■ ' - . 

- •' 1973-7^ ' i»96'- . * 

1974-75 -. * 520 ■ • ' 

- - /■r9:?5-76-' / - • . 37J,. (prelim.) 

In i972-73» when accprding.to the Institute for International Education thexe . 
were'nearly ^^,000 American faculty in Europe and over 1,500 in other parts of the' 
wo^d; the Fulbright-Hays' Program sponsored ^;hard4v^ mord than 6" percent of those 
J AJ^rpp.^ft-^By,„^^^^ t_- provided-support Uol W n^iVy^ •Has---2-U^er-c€nt of those-go=- 

ing\Lsewhere. Its grea'test relative impact, perhaps r^-gh^W, was Iri-countries 
far removed from those where Futbright first became an- h^nor^a name. '* ^ 

The Fulljrright-Hays Program may have paid Z^- penal ty^ however, for this shift 
of emphasj.5^ Because 'it has f^wer means to help American scholars go where they 
would most like^fo pursue their work, it is not looked on as an important, instru- 
ment for the support of scholarship.- The committee has to some extent Conceded 
this. "The academic reputatie>n of a Fulbrfght aw&rd ?is apparently solid every-/ 
where," Jt wrote in 1971, but it added: "In general' the Fulbright-Hays program 
has beep an inconspicuous part of both governmental ' foreign" affai rs and of academ- 
ia in America. "'^ ^ 

J J^J"^ne support the program has given to American scholars going .abrpa^^ like^the 
iupport rt ha^ given foreign -scholars coming- here, m6y have made a largterxontrK 
bution to foreign scholarship than to scholarship in America. Prime 'e'xamples are 
the enx:ouragement 1 1 has ^gi ven to Amerfcan studies and to the application of lin- 
guistic theory to the teachin/'Of English as . a foreign language. From^the very 
earliest days of the FulbrightuProgram the /oundations overseas saw in .the ^W^fam 
an oppor-t unity to promote American studies as a field^df scholarship rn thei c coun- 
tries' universities and 'to improv^ the 'qua ifty; of j^ns^Dict ion In English. In Brit- 
ain, for .example, the FuJbfight commis^jOfl**turnecl t6 the program in 1951 to fill 
the Harmsworth Professors)^ ip of^American History, at Oxford and "in l'952, using Ful- 
bright "funds, launched a*serie9 of annual American studies conferences -atten^d by^ 
British s.cho]ars and by scholars, authors, an* 'jj)urna lists fro{n the .United. States. 



In the Phillo^jnes; where English rather than Tagalbg was the Tanguage most com- 
nonly used m BBsJness, av/ards were^^et aside from the beginning to bring English 
. teathingispecia.lfsts to impfov^e .the. trainijig of £AgJ fcjh-^x^cber-s. -J here a i^e many 
such examples. v. " ' ' ^ 

... _ ^- / . ■ . ■ _ 

The J^pmmr ttee on- l.rrternat ional Exchange of 'Persons, at tTie tjVging, ^special ly. 
of Mortimer Graves , recommended to the^^Board o'fjoreigif Scholarships in M952 that 
the effort to fmprbve'^frrgl jsh teaching abroad should not be aT^owedvtro proceed 
piecemeal, but shbuld a ijn ^at coordinated, lasting effects, and th^t fulT.use shou.ld 
, be, made of modern Unguf^tic theory. The board adopted, a. >e50lutioa .e^X^Y 1" ' 953 
to the effect that FulbrigKt fourrd:ati-onfi^.sliould- be encouraged"^ to use ErigU.sh . 
teaQking specialists in ^position? where t>tey^ v;oa1d^^hatri& :t^fie:^.ceate^4nf J uence, 
for examples r)\g 'li^'son capacity wi^h" cffMGfals. of the "Ministry of^iJcl^'t^^ 
v/ith leaders in the field of ' Tamgu^ge- teach in^u ''^ ^ ''^^^ ^-^^ $ '^'^'^^^ "'^ 

The committee established an, advisory commlttee-f or . linguist ii's ^ 
ingbf English that quickly assumed , an active role in prog ram ' pTa^fn m"#r tttJi^^ 
with the help of a grant from The ForiJ Fouridat ion^. i t sponsored a ^ 3-day con- ' 
ference at Ann Arbor to dUt:ii5S the appl iciation of rihgufstic techn^'ques.t.o the * 
teaching of English as a^foreign language, /the-^evelopment of teachinj materials; 
and the status of linguistic research. Former Fylbrtght s^S^larsr-r^^oxit^^^ 
their work abroad. The proceedings were puWished lii- a special . Usue of language: ' 
and Lea/ning^ and ^,'000 copies were distributed overseas as a guide to "foreign -ed-^. 
ucational planners. ' ' ^ ' 
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^ne Yes^lt of the conference was a prbposal to establish 'i>k*'WashTncjt6h: a Cerr 
ter for Appl ied Xinguist ics to.>erve ^s a clearJngbouse for universities and 
other, agencies with an interest in the" teaching of ing[TT5h"^as~ a 5«cwW>japguag^>;^: 
A gra#i^of $200,000 was obtained from The^Ford Foundatl.on^^hd the^ cent 
to be'liig^ in 1959, Charles A. Ferguson .of the WddlVEast "T^^^^ 

appointed di rector.- " ^he center fi rsjt occupied of/ices adjoining those of 'the Com-- 
mittee on International Exchange ^f Persons, but the committee asked the Modern 
Language Association to assume formal sponsorship, and 'the next yea r />eed i.ng more 
space, the cenfer mdved. tti other quarters. l^J, * . ^ ' . . ... 

ln:the early J950*s,the commit tee- also appointed ^tf Advisory Committee for 
American Studies; but its role initially was chiefly, that of screenirig^Hd [dates. 
In 1962, !K)wever^ the Board of Foreign*Scholarships and the State Oeparfm^nt^t=Qr: 
vided/funds s^ fhat^^lrffe Advisory .Committee^s membership could be ertlarged, j)ts 
staff support increased; and its s^ope broadened. -One of th^ recommenda't ions made 
at the first meeting of, Uae^reconsti tu^ed^commit tee in. January 1962 was that 
members should serve^-^reg Tonal cpns'ultants and accept . 1 ecturing assignments in 
the^r regions to-^c^^iqt. themselves f i r^ thand with the state df ^American Studies 
overseas ^and the needs, to be met. During the hext few years, roefl^bers , traveled 
abroad on a number of occasions, meeting unfver^y people in the i-r> region, members 
of the Fulbright foundations\ 3nd embassy^ off icia Is. ^"By I968, the.- advisory com- 
mittee.was actively "gathering and reporting information on^the teaching of Amer-^" 
ican studies in foreign universities, advTsing om the long-term development of^ 
country^ programs, serving^as a cl^eari nghouse for Information on. the aval labi T 1 ty. 
pf leading American ^scholaVs for lecturing and consulting assignment's overseas, 
and maintain jn^ lia'lson and establishing coordination between the'' Conference Board . 
Comm1>t^e and government ^nd private agencies engaged Mn activities ^fc^ated* to 
American sjtiidies.'i'^ , . * * 



Aijpthef step taken by the Advls:5ry Committee was ro start a newsletter, Amer- 

iccin Studies Nev/sr , to keef>_£o<;ei gn scholars informed about publications and acr. 

tivttt^s in the frehj, to inform Ame'rican scholars about lecturing opportunities 
abroad, and to inform the academic comn^unity generally about the exchange program 
jn American studies^ It made its. first ^pearance ig August 1962 and^as pub- 
Ushed thr^ times ahmially until l969,wM|n budget cuts forced a suspensiof>. In 
1970 it was, revived with a nevv format and rrew titfe, American Studies: ^An I n- ^ 
ternatlonal ^ev/s1etj:er . Its administration was transferred to the American Studies 
Association In 1975j and Jtjie aj^ws letter is?- currently distributed under the tifTl^ 
American Studies 1 htern^tlonaV to T3,000 recipients,^ about half in this'countrv 
aQd>alf wbro^d. -^-^ t ^ ' ' 

€ngiisR^fiiV,lo6g^fl5S€ai__an^^^^ language, 'and it is nbt-^asy to say 

iT$:aom malice, .'but the contrl- 
'bxitVon-r^f' tiie^fulbr-] American studies Is clear. \tThe 

r.,to warn visr ting-^rdfe&sbrs i.nV 



nua) hfnefvcan-studi^^ ^ the FulbJ^Jght coorn^^ 

firltj5ti uiVlVersJti'-es M^^fed' J:dur^^^ 



■/fndra-a/l^'Vt:*^^^ to the curritu^lum. 

f 'Were f ^rr 

i-*'^?€L't/^,f1<H,. J w. w>Kwww.v^i vi «.^^^4^t7«'v » II .c>i"ci i^ow'^^:> cuu I e^. J ne cinnua 1 reports 
of the eommittee oh Interna ttconal €x€iian§enaf1^sons»,indIcate ^^^^ studies 
have bloomed in the same:p'rof4j?joji jn-<coun£ry after poyntry. 

The cpmtfii ttee has not"*been as. much concieprtfed about .the quality of foreign 
scholars coming here^s about^ that of Ame^Js^Sm scholars going^abroad, perhaps.be- 
c^yse it receives ttfe appricatlons of the for^'r after they have already b^ertr: 
screened by the overseas commi ssTlipns. ^^^J^^^Wcrrce-'ti^^ 

high is jprovided by the large pro^isMjJif'recei ving financial ■sa|>port from their 
host universities. lnL_L9^,^^merican universi.tiesgave fellowships or salaried . 
appointment£JtoJ^_jifij^^ were obviously pleased with their* 

guests, foiN^ 1966-67, they were supp6rttftg^ manv as' ^80 percent ,*m.any of whom 

seconder thi rdyfezK:^ ^8 S4 nee, the budgetary fconstraints 

ilcoming, and- the j>rDportJon 
4en "back''& about 40"pfer-* 
leeflf gnSVfwi^so. thatjjjowTt 
dollar suppp?t>44i the United 



were invited to st>ay for a 
^^hfv^ •stood in the way. of ^he.,un.iv^r^i ti;e§L* being^ 
^ of foreign scholars- receiving univers'ity. stipend^s 
cfent* , Fortunately^ fundiag from foreign sources 
provides 30 percent-or so of the foreign 



ars^:. 



States. 



Tabl.e^5^hows the: changing support picture since 155^^55.- 
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Table 5 " i- 

1—-. k_.. . . ■ 

Sources of Financial Support of Foreign Fulbright Scholars 



U. -S* -universities 
S* foundations 
'ST governnjeht 

Fbretgfi. source^ - 

Other 





1964-65 


1974-75 


$ 586,461 ■ 


$4,890-, 500 


•$1,083,563 


112,230 


149,054- 


■5 17025 


?1 0,240. • 


496,109 


558,307 


142,000 


346,342 


•1, §71, 858 


14»710- 


- 37,827 


r 42.867 


$U065,'66l 


$5,919,832 •■ 

t 


• $4,407,620 



Jhe foreign' scholars as a group fjave. always differed.-slgnif icantly from the 
-' American^scholafs In tl^at^the great majority .have coiW to 'do' research, not to lec- 
ture." tn 1951-53, fot-ekample', those .coming for Research comprised" 76 percent; 
.In 1953-60,. 79 percent; in,. 1964-65, 74 percent;' in 1.9^66-67; 73. percent; and In. 
1974-75;- 84 percent. The tightness,©/ the academic Job market Ip the, last few * 
•„ yea-rs has cqojtributed,to-keeping ttown the percentage. of lectur'^rs. 

„the fof&Vgn scholars have also differed in t;fie,„lHgli prdpdrtiorLho' are in the 
*^ ^ns^iirai:s6]Bnces. Table 6 jStiowr t^V percent ages of lncom,ing icholafs in tl* nat- . 
./ura1^^c^ences, the humanitYes , and the sroclal sciences (including education)' for 
^. S6lect'^'years. since 195J-32. * / ' 

■ - . , • . I 
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Perceotagfes of Foreign Fulbright Sctiorars by Broa^ .f l^ld 



Natura 1> i's^Vences 
Human i t i,es' 
Social' scienc-es 



1951-52 .1964-65 1966-67 




64.8^ 
. 18.7? 

16.5?. 
100.0? 



61.8? 
21.. 8? 
16.4? 

100;.0? 



58.3? 
'21:. I? 

2 a. 6? 
100.0? 



100.02 



1974-7S 
l.OOiOt 



The drjft away from the natura^l Sciences ts exaggerated here> F<ir rn 1969-70 targe 
r^umberS of "foreign scholars In education, law, and social 'worklcame oalyy td at- 

• tei^ short^t^FBL^emyars and In 137^-J^5v*f foreign scholars extending their sftay^ 
are added* to incoming scholars, th^pefcentdg'e^in the^'AatUfal kclences w$s still 
about' 55 percent. - - - .'^ >^ -'^ ' 7 : , . '"^ • ) 1^- -- ' " "^^^ * 

^l"^^^ proportfon of foreign sichatars coo^fng*s^^^ iricre^ked slnce-^ 

• ijie late I95q^s., as Table 7 show?.' 'X- ' ^ ' ''j. .^V V ^ 3: 



Table 7 

Distribution of Duration of Tenure K>f Foreign Fulbright Scholars 





1953-54 


1959-^0 


1969-70 


•1974-75 


9-12 months 
.6 - 8 months 
'3 5 months 

Under 3 months 


, 58.1% 
- 16.5% • 
25.4% 


75.5% . 
10.9% 
|13'.4% 
0.2% 


7.8% 
~ 11.8% 
17.9% ' 


46.6% 
8.9% 
24.7% 
19.8% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% - 

« 


100.0% 













The committee has always been concerned not to let all the foreign scholars/' 
congregate at a handful of leading universities. In 1951-52, 65 scholar^ (17^^ 
percent) were in, Boston arid Cambridge^ 56 of them at Harvard and MTT. Another 45 
{TZ percent) wer^ in New York City, 25 of them' at Columbia. By 19^4-65 the schol - 
ars were somewhat more evenly distributed, but Massachusetts, New York State, and 
-California among them still had ^3 percent.. In 1972-73 these states had 33 per- 
<^entv ■_ ' , ^ . . , • ^ , 

^ ' It is interesting to compare the^e figures with statistics compiled by the 
^ -Institute of International Education on foreign scholars in .the -Uni te'b States. 
>^ In -1972-73, .when Incoming Fulbr ight-Hays- scholars and Ful br ight-Hays scholars ' 
>^staying a second or third year numbered 639, the /institute recorded 10,848 for- 
; xeign scholars in-this country. .Of this tot^l,-3? pierqent,-- virtually the 

,^^.„P^^?J^^ r-.were„Jocatedlih..Massachusetts, ^- 

- N&f York State, and Cal i fornTa7l9 , ' 

In 1951 the John Hay Whitney Foundation began offering lectureships to be 
awarded in open competitfon to foreign .scholars , preferably in the humanities, in- 
terested in teaching at col-leges and universities-in the South, the Midwest, 'the. 
Rocky Mountain States, and the Pacific Northwest. 20 Four yea r$ later the State 

• Department m^de available Smith-Mundt funds' to pay Jor brief lecture tours by a 
Umited r\urober of foreign scholars in states rareWTrecelvi'ng Fulbr igl^t Jectur- 

'jfe'ra.21^ Ih 1965 thexomfnittee- started /distiOJHltrM an annual list. Foreign . . 

Scholars Available under the.Fu(bright-Hays Act for Remunerative Appointments in 
■ U . S. Colleges aad Universities, for tne purpose, among others, "of increagino the ■ 
participatTon-of a large/ number of smaller colleges and universities'!^ the edu- ^ 
cVtional exchange program.^'^^ But no doubt mofe-ef fectivfe in the Jong , run, thaV • 
these and other efforts to spread the foreign scholars more: wide ly'har-^b^en' the' r * 
increase in excellence of many u/ S. instttat^r<ms:.- ' ' , ^ ' . • ' 

• AliTOst,Jfromc^e^ begi was apparent that the iFpreign ..scholars coming , 

_ -here cotfld profit f rom. an oppoKtuni ty to discuss th'ei^, percept ions of the iJnited 
S,/^^^^^ In 1952 the, commitrteefequght funds from the^Carne- 

SJeXorpor^t'fon and 'the Hizfh* Founrdal:|on to'sfupport 'two sinal 1 Conferences for.for'T^^^^ -t 
"' ejgn scholars at ^he epcf of^'thel#r stay^ ^-t^ Very successful conferences wereJield'' . 

at_the. end of :*^he gca^demic year in 1953, one at Hfiyerfprd, College Snd the other at 
T^the headquaVters of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace |-n New York. 
' A* J» 'Brumbaugh, saJd of the HaVefford gather tngr "Never has the writer expertenced 



a nxjre fruitful conference." The foreign participants gt the New York meeting ^ 
passed a resolution urging^that similar conferences be held ey^'ry year. Since ther^ 
with State. Department support gradually replacing foundation >support, the commit- 
tee has sponsored a lengthening series of conferences of greater and greater var- 
iety som€ at the end of the foreign scholars' stay, some at the -beginning for 
purposes 
held 
as a 



ofJorientat ion, an^d some Jj:i--ttTemiddle. The fol 1 owi ng 1 i st of conferences 
in 196t-67 under its Auspices i 1 1 ustr^tes^ he range of the committee's role 
conference organizer: 



August 29 - September 1, 1966 




The 



t)ri(5ntat ion conferer 



for 



nee in New York City for visiting 
participants included k2 foreign scholars and ^1 



lecturers* 
Americans'. 



September 6-9, 1966 

Orientation conference in Seattle for scholars from Japan. 
Twenty-eight Japanese scholars attendedT 



November 27-30, 1966,-and March 19-22^ I967 

Two coaferences in Washington^ on /'The* National' Government and its 
People," eaoh attended, by 75 foreign scholars. 




Mar^ch 29'May 12, 1967 * . ^ . 

Seminar on Higher Education in the Americas, attended by par-- 
ticipants from 11 tatin American countries. The seminar opened 
at the University" of New MexJco, moved to the Universi^ty of *Kan- 
sas in' April, and concluded wif:h a program in Washington, D. C. 



March 26-Apri 1 7, 1967 



Seminar on student personnel Services for cdl lege»off icials from 
l\sia, attended-by 18^ participants from six countries. The seminar 
|was hosted by Earffefn Coirege and the University of Indiana.* 



June. 18-21, 1967 ' 

Conference at D.uke Universi^ty on medtcal education, attended by 
53 scholars from 2k couat.i'i'es.v • ' ' . ^; ^ ; ^ - ^ 

March. 18-22/ Jm]^ 7- It), ind June 1V17>J967 * - . 

Thtee conferences on higher^educat ion, successors to jthe Iwo con- 
ferences^ held at.ttie end of 'the 195^2-55'' acadelnic yearV The cprtT 
Terences we^ held at San Francisco State College, Syracuse Unf-, 
versity, and the 'University of Michigan... s 
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l.n 1972-73 the list was somewhat shorter, although the range was equal ly brbad. 
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Chapter IV 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMPLEX I fl^iS 




-V 



rfthe ^rrangements made In 1947 for the administration of the Fulbright Pro- 
g>raf)t -remained unchanged to the end of 1975.. The administration of the program 
for senior scholars depends on the effective pooper^tion of four sets" of people, 
each with its own responsibi 1 ities. First there i^ the Presidentially-appointed 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, which has the responsibi 1 i-ty under the Fulbright- 
tjays Act of "selecting students, scholars^ teachers, trainees cind other persons 
tO) participate" ip the program and of "supervising" It. Next there are ^ 
tfie jDverseas commissions and foundat Ions, which, under the act ^nd by internation- 
al agreement have the authority to administer the program in their respective 
countries, deciding what awards tltey will offer to Arrterican scholars and which 
of their own scholars they will nominate for awards in the United States. Guid- 
ing the overseas commissions and providing staff support to the Board of ForeigFhy 
Sctol^r^hips are the. staff of the State Department; including th^ staff 'of the 
Department's Burfeau of Educational and Cultural Affairs.^ headed by an assistant 
secretary of sta^te and the embassy staffs overseas. Completing the quadrilat- 
eral have beeij the Conference *Bbard ahd.. its Commit'tee on International Ex- 
change of Persorjs, on whom the Board of Foreign Scholarships called in 19^7 to 
assist in the selection of award recipients and jn^. tlW language of the plan 
of operation approve^ by the two boards — to assist "In ."advi'sing the Board of 
FoVeign Scholarships on projects and* programs t6 be undertaken." 

Cooperation between these different. elements has-^not been easy. ' the Confer- 
ence„ B^oaxd ,di5cover_ed„Jjmmed i ately~.^t hat J^t...had.„JJ_tLl e say^over^the^pro^rams-of-^the.^ 
overseas commissions or ovpr the character of , the awards th^y chpse to offer Amer;-^ 
Jean scholars. The Conference Board was tol<l what awards each couhtry washed 'to , 
make and was expected /o find appropriate candidates. Nor was It, consulted on 
such matters as^ the appropriate stipend ta pay an Amertcan^spholar going ^abroad, 
whether 'a lecturing award should, carr'y a higher stipert^j-^fian a refs.earch award, 
and so on. There^Was also the question of wW.ch decisions were decisionf for the— 
Board of Foreign' Scholarships and, which coul^ ^pprop^lately be made! by the State 
Department. The Conference Board 's^agreement Was with the Board of Fore tffi Schol- 
arships, but Its ^funding when tTieSmUh-Hundt Act provided ..th^ fynds — came 
from the Sl;ate Department. . ' . * ^. 




' ; As early as^ October IB^iBr rt^h^TIonference Board "drsaussed at. length*' prob- 
lems tha{ bad arisen "between the .D6paVtm^ht of State and Voluntary "agencies 
'such as , the Conference Board- and the Commit'tee ---whose cobp^erat Ion is requested 
In. the handlTng of programs for cultural and -personnel ftiterchanges. There was a 
unanimous expression of opinion," the 'minutes record, "that, cooperation In thejse/ 
matters must rest^upon full and frsfnk exchange of views prior to the enunclartton 
of general policy and prior, td the formulation of specific administrative ru.llnys,, 
as well." The board voted,, to .seek an early meeting with the assistant ^secretary 
of state responsible for ):he exchange program to claWfy the board's relatlonshfp 
with, the State Department and the Board of Foreign Schblarshlps .$nd suggested that 
the Commit'tee oh^lnternational . Exchange o1^ Persons -draft proposals /**whCch should 
enter Into a statement of policy ^to be presented to the Board of Fore ignt Scholar- 
ships^."!. • ^ . " y ; • • , ' ' ^ *o - • 



/. . - ■.>. 



Members of the Conference Boa^d met with the State Department, but in Dec^/n- 
ber^r. Brumbaugh Reported to the/board that there were ^'continuing difficulties 
...with respect to lines of commj/nicat ion wi th the Board of Foreign Scholarships", 
Snd^when the Conference Board looked at the situation again in February I9^'9 it 
.Idbked worse, not better. Members of the State Department staff were takifig ,the 
position that cooperating ageiTcies could not c6^municate directly with the Board 
of Foreigp Scholarships,; recommendations from the committee on policy matters had^ 
not been included .in the agenda of the/Board of Foreign Scholarshi'ps ; and commit? 
tee recommendations regardin*^ the programs of the oVefseas ff oundat ions had been 
disregarded "entirely.'^ Tf^eT Conference Board wanted to knoW whether- the State 
Department was "prepared t^'have the cogperating agencies ^oncern themselves* wi th 
the review of Fulbright Program policies and the annual^ programs for individual' 
countries, or whether th^ cooperating agencies are to be limited to a routinized 
screening function." The boar4 voted to request a, meeting with the assistant sec-; 
retary of, state "to ascertain, definitively, whether the assistance of the Confer- 
ence Board is desirjed or whetheri the present arrangement should be I i;jui'date<l."3 * 
-^e patience of the « Conference -Board was near to. breaking. . 

Over the next several monthsj the Conference Board developed a better undjer- 
standing with the State Diyjartment and. the Board pf Foreign Scholarships, and' in 
November J9^9 it looked ahead to the pf-ogcam for 'the next-* year "i^ith some de- 
gree of cpnf idemce,"^ In February ' 1950 the Conference Board told the State *" 
Department tha't it would be happy: to screen applicants under^the ^mith-Mundt Act " 
as well, as the Fulbright Act. 5 ' / * ' 

It 1s not easy, however,, to poi-nt to any change of s'ubstance in the relation- 
ship of the CoF^ferertce Board to theState Department and the Board of foreign Schol- 
arships. I,t seems that tj>e ConferOTce Board and the commi ttee got used to 'their I im- 

Jjed_rpje, Wheji Ch^^^ gatbeted JTta.teriaJ_,ia,the. mi.d!-1960's for ,a ^s.tuLdy 

of the role of educat iona I and cultural, exCharrges in foreign affairs,' he met wjth 
the same qomplaints as the Conference Board had been making in 1948 and 19^9. "In 
the discussions that I have had with therrt, leaders of the scholarly organizations 
that are represented on the Committee on Internatipnal Exchange of Person^s. . .haVe 
stated that, thay have the feel ing, more ^of ten than not, that their orjganjzat ions 
are confronted* with plans which th6y havfe had* no part in formulating. He went on: 
"...the plan that a Bi-National^ Commission presents in any given year^^f lects the 
accumuUted experiences ftom the past, aijd, in particular, the comments of the 

•Conference Board on previous' plans. All this, however, is far froma process of 
genvine consul tat ive ;plann'in^ involving the careful survey of long-range need^^or 
the circumspect selection of key targets. Although give-and-take occurs, the de- 
finitive characteristic ^f the present relationship between the government and the 
academic' communi ty fs tl>at the la^er serv^ prinwrily as a jobber for the fonmer. 
At no, point in the pRocess aVe apprx5pr1ater;^ ^^hqlafs. — leaders in thie 

disciplines d^rectly concerned, spokesmen^ for professional .,soeie^ties^*l>r area spe- 
cialists — asked tp, participate, in a /systemat ic ar^d regularized ^way, .ih the mak- 
ing of specific country plans, Afc best, they serV'e on ;screenin^ commi ttees^ wh icK 
have a subo^rdinate fynction. .*...AtJeas±AA/ith respect fo Jtfie large category of 
gcants for American schblars td teach abroad,. if nat withi respect to- research and 
study grants, the acaderoi'H community remains an irtstrumgi|t for carrying out other 
people's, plans. "6 . " ' >^ / ^ • - ' 




S'om^ screening, committees, as We have seen, h.aye" beep permitted to shape pol- 
icy exami^l es "tfire the committees fbr 1 ingxii sties- and the teaching of English and 
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for American studies — and to this extent Dr.' Frankel may have palht'ed too dark 
a picture. On the other hand, more recent observers paint a pjcture that is not 
much 'different. Thus in 1971 a study team within the State -Department wrote: 
'^there is polite but widespread dissatisfaction among the [administering] agen- 
cies with the ex^fit-to which [the Department] seems to take th^m info its confi- 
dence. • . .The agencies want to think* of themselves more as partner's ... than as mere. 
emp^loyeesy^nTr^y resent being looke^pon as. "serv i ce" organizations, expected to 
do what ^ Whey anfe told, wl thout ^n^eding .to j:now why. This attitude, indeed, isnot- 
alien to^somepDdpartment] personnel. ...There is a certa in^ tendency within [the 
Depart men t^^^^i^^ agency « personnel "^as subor'di nates. They are seldom i*nvolved 
in the^cmtep»al izlng'of programs in such a way as to el i'eit much imagination from 
ttemr^'^^ ^ ^ 




In 1973 al^nsult^jre retained by the State Department to study the operation, 
of the program for-s^ior .scholars noted that the area screening commi'^ttees of the - 
Cpmmittee on International Exchahge of Persons had been given a program-planning 
role, bgt characterized^the committee's tharter nevertheless as "very limited.*' 
//(The committee, he observed, "has a contract with the Department of Stat^ to p^er^ 
form specif ied 'funct ions with no assigned policy-making or pftgram planning re- 
sponsibilities o*f its own.'** As' to review of country programs,, he copld find "no 
instances where f ield "^proposals had been modified as the result, of program reviews 
in W^hington. Field sources interviewed found it difficult to' recall when they 
had received any comments' on their proposals.''^ 

A factor, in itself symptomatic of the limited role assigned, to, the Conference 
Board,* that has helped to prevent it from, shaping policy is the I ack of a planning 
budget. During the .fi decade of its existence, the Committee on I ntjernat ionaTV 
Exchange of Persons did* not^ even have the funds to -send its cortimi t tee or staff mem- 
bers to visit the countries with which it was in cprrespondence. When at the, re— 

. quest of the Board of Foreign Scholarships \t planned a conference in 1956 todis- 
'cuss the character of international scholarly exchanges at the senior leyel, funds 
for the purpose had to be obtained from The Ford Foundation. Walter Johnson, the 
former chairman of the Board of Forei^gn Scholarships, . speaking at. the cohferenqe, 
regretted that the committee was held^'on so tight a rein; "^"f t woal d, be wise. ..if 
the cooperating agencies .could havQ,.the-ir representatives, visit regularly the* 
countries involved. Na c^fele or Veport can sol ve problems as quickly and>cpnst,ryc- 
tiyely as an on-the-spot meeting;, nor can they 'furnish the, same insighi<^;as field 
consultations*" JHe continued: "I. have always considered i t unfortunate .that the 
[Committee] lacked the budget, te employ a person for the exclusive task, of' devel- 
oping program ideas. The experienced mert repre'^ented in that/Comml ttee, in it's / 

^screening committees, and i« its secretariat, have had to concentrate on selection 
procedures almost to the ^exclusion of program planning. It wouVd bean Intelligent 
expend! tj^r^^f funds, by the Department of State or by a foundation to Enable the 

''[Committed] to move more into the -planning area not alone^for the Fulbright pror 
gram but for the total private and governmental, exchan^ programs. 'JS 



IVi recent, years the committee ---and its successor, the Council for interna- 
t'lonal Exchange of Scholars -- have been given some funds^ by the State 'Department 




tiqn;' a memberr of. thex.^tea adv.lsory cbninitfee for the Americas VHislt^d the fulbright 
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vcommiss ion- i-a. Chi le. three ^embers of the s'tafl^^^xterjded trJ|>s';abroi^^^ 

purposes to visit the coitit>i s-$1 ons" rq Bri tai n,\Fr'ance, J^pan, Korea,; Argentina, and 

^ In l-97Jt.at the suggestion of the Nat iona>^ A^cadera/'of Sciences\staff ,;.a co6r-i 
.dinating committee was. fornifed^ consUtlng^of \pepr^^sw of the -JStat^ Depa^t- 

*ment, the Board' of Foreign S'cholarshigs; " the<X^*>sltt^^ Qn . fnteroatj^Qpal Exchange of 
.persons, and the NatidnaJ Academy .of S6ierices. TH^ 'c^oordinating coJiimlttee has met . 
^from.time to' tii ' ' ' 

tees , p 

munica 

Nevertheless, even with the. removal of all the factbr^^we have noted -^s.re-U: 
stralnts on the Conference\Board*s playTng a more^active ppTicy role,-' •some have 
questioned how active it,v;ou^1d choose to be In urging pol icv^.questions VJfcate Oe- 
*part'meat off icials told Dr. Frankel in the. i960* s , that the^ U^nf trance BcU'd di*d 
not intrude itself as. much as it might- 'fn the planning process: \*from the point- 
of view of these officials, the failure of scholarly organ ization$\to take active 
responsibility for the criticismpr development of country plans Fs 'the fault of 
these organizations. "10 The State^ Department team that reviewed the' ^xchang^ 
program rn 1971 uttered the same reproach: "Even if we conclude ttiat {State] 
:could create a' better pi i mate, for^ creativity on the part of the agencies, there 
is already room,\f or m<^re* imagination than we are getting. The .Impress ion i,s fa'lr.ly 
gene r^„l- with Ithe St^te Department] ttiat none of th^ agencies has been yery " 
forthcoming wtft suggestions about possible new p^rojects or improved programming/ 
techniques o.r directions... Somehow the rich lode of wisdLom and experience r^prer 



sented by the* d ist inguished people on agency boards ahd adfVisory bodies ouqht\to 
be more, noticeable in [the State Department' deal in^s wi th the agenciei.^n 

" "^^^ ,^^Jt^si d'e'r(r<5hT^uttahT^,'^hj^ program, TrT" 

1973 -felt that almost everyone" i nvolved in its operation, bolh-in the^tate De- 
partment and at the Council for international Exchange. of Scholars, looked at the 
program too. narrowly. ' "The. conclusion reached in t>hi s Study he wroteT^ 4s -that' 




- ^ - s ' - . progr 

officers tend to take an .a-1most total ly procedural attitude, the impression gained^ 
is that the*rfe Is Very little attention to the' olSjeCtives-of ; the program'by 

those engaged in/lts operations.** '2 • -'^ ' . ^ 

'Be that as it may, the efforts of the Council for * I nterhat ional Excbange of 
Scholars have been primarily directed t^>w^fr3Vvaruating the qua! if ica^fforts of 
schpJ^rs applying for awards — ^and to recruiVing. scholars with appropriate xjual- 
if ic^t iofl's. , Jhe- council receives -over a mi II io^ dol Isrs annually f rdhi the S-tate 
Department to ;do i ts job and, ^except .for occasional graots for spec iaK purposes ,- 
receives no support from othtfr sources. ' Much of ths-^uncir's energy Is devoted 
.to i^uWicizing the progr'am in the academic community, advertising the ^oppprtllni- 
'ties it offers, describing the ^jjpl i cat ion process, and explaining why things aVe 
done the way they are. Its position has been that of an advocate and mediator 
for .the program, not a critic. . ' * 

. IS . ^ . , ' . ' * 

As advocate and medfator it has performed ably. The record contaios no ref- 
e^rence' to any feel ii^g on the part of the Sta^e department, the Board of Foreign' 



^/Scholarships, or the aca^emrc community that the council; or-tbe committee before 
It. has failed at any, time in its duty" of protecting the quality of the program. ' 
The.b.lankness of . the. recori in-.this icegarj, J-ts- uneventfulness^ is ^vitlence o^the 
committee's and the council 's effectiveness.' ' ' . ' 

■ ' ' * ■ '. ' • " % 

_ The Conference Board's championship of academic values was' exemplJfied cfra-' 
raatic^lly ,n 1959. when a historian wa's turned down for an award in Britain by the 
^^^n the committee had copsidered him "emiriently 

.It. ir~w_as aHeged-that the Board of Fcfreign Scholarship's had rejected him on 

^ chejroundsof disloyalty to the United States, loyalty then bem^ a factor that 
the board took into jjpns iderat ion in selecting candidates. This was denied by 
the board and there *Ts no evidence to believe the contrary.. The bpard took a 
number of nonacademie factors Jjitp considerat ion in its final selection of caJi-. 
d-.dates, among them being >vhether they had previous experience abroad. The schol- 
ar whose appointment was at issue had lectured in. a" number of un ivers i t ies abroad 

-3n^d done research in Britain on a Social Science- Research Council fellowship. 
Other -historians were disturbed, however, that a suspicion of .disloyal ty tould- 
attach Itself to a respected colleague without his having a way to defend himsel f.- 
The American Association of University Professors undertooTc a formal inquiry, ap- 
proaching both the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Conference Board. The 

.Conference Board immediately conceded. the seriousness of the issue. "The Confer- 
ence Board, its chairman declared, -^'has never knowingly recommended anyone .con- 
sidered unfit in any way to represent the United States in another country. It ' 
IS because. the Conference Board feel s. thi s responsjbi 1 ity so keenly that it Is 
deeply concerned when its nomjnees are declared unacceptablfe by the 'board of For- 
eign Scholarships". The preliminary screening cormiittees share this' concern. "13 • 

.nH °- '''^ ofToreigh^Scho'larships; thfe State Department,- 

lrr-\nnTi ^^^.^^ ' ' ^ f «^ ^y the Board of Foreign Scholar'shipsjo- .'-.ts final selW 
ection of candidates and the n)ai?ner, In which i-t voted in, indlvWtal- cVses. ' As-'a 
result of these d I scuss ions, the BpaYd of ■ Foreign Scholarships'agVeeij^ to" drop loy- 
alty as a criterion in judging candidates. . Herrceforth a candidate's disloyalty 
wouldonly be a factor in cases where, It constituted d felony; the Board, . natur- ' 
ally enoqgh, would not knowingly select for a grant a persotj- who" had been con- 
yicted Qf^5 IS. under indictment for the commission a felony. "H (The histor- 
ian whose aWSrd had been' wl thheld subsequently was given a Ful bright award to the 
United Kingdom*) ; ^ . • 

' :The association.remalned concerned about the way the -Board of . Foreign Schol- 
arsh.f^s judged a candidate's general-.suitabl 1 ity.bat it had- high praise for the . 
Conference ffoard. "No complaint has come to the Assoc I a 1 1 on an assoclatVo-i^- 'reo- 
resentatjVe wrote in the AAUP .aglletixi . "about" the composirioa ofThe sSeen^ 
mg committ^, the Committee on International Exchange of Persons, or the Con-, 
terence Board \f Assofei ated Research Councils. Nothing in our -study of the situ- 
ation suggests a need for s.eprching Inquiry, on be«alf of academic freedom or of ' 
normal academic procedures. This apparently satisfaptory situation. Is. not of f 
coarse unexpected; virtually all the persons/constituting these -groujps are prac-' 
t icing scholars well grounded In the ^academic tradltlbn. WLth regard to the pro- 
tesslonal.. secretariat tljat administers. tfte business of the Conference Board, the 
Association s staff rn Washington, wishes to state its respect for that group's- • 
expert and devoted at tachmejit to academld values'."l5' ' , ' • ' '• ' 



«ow then sRould we-* yTelTxlne^" rtjfe^^ CouncM.for 
International Exchange of' SchoVars^'^i l^^^ representative in 

^.tjie admrnlstration of tte foC-S5h7b.r*schaJBrsl . Is^J tft^t of 

, .the patient vrfio v/ishes he felt better but wh^ really is as wel 1 as wn be e^^peirted?" 

^Or'ls th^re a possibility of jmproyement? TJhen the Corvference Board undert6*ok to 
^ ^hej.p the. Board of Foreign Scholarships in '19A7, it" had hd experience- to, guide it. 

The B6^rd of Foreign Scholarships had just been estabV ilfte'd^nc'-agreement had 
" beexi /signed yet with a foreign country; and tl>e -Conference Bo^x^d rtsel-f Was a rer- 
atiyely new and untried <>fganizat ion, The.f^l br i^ht/ProgV:imrwar ^o}^^^ as a* 
,..-5QJut!on to 3 t^emporarx postwar problem, ft was not .expectTed Vo }4st- mofe thaTt 
20 years. -As long as it .was thought to be a temporary ' program, one , might be tol- 
erant of defects in its oj-ganization,' 'but this tolerance is I^?s of a vrrt«e *a1-. 
raosf^O years later. The time 'issijrely ripe for a review of the program^s'orga- 
nization in the^ light of experienj:e. Dr. FrankeT ca 1 l.ed for ^ radical review -as' 
long ago as igfi^T The Committee op International- Exchange of Persons arranged- a 
conference at V/obds Hole in 1972 to cfinsMer its future ro^le, but the discussion 
centered more on new, patterns of^ scholarly exchange than on the program's org-ani- 
■ zation. The-pro^ram's complex organization needs" to be looked at as questioning- 
.Jy as In the ear ly^ years when -the problems it generated came as V-ihock. -1/ 

One question to be asked is \vheth6r-. the 'board arid the" counci T^stn 1, do "them- 
selves and the^ academic, community .a .servite by c3rry>ing' th'e buY(ier> ^of "select Ion . 
and recruitment. In; shouldering these responslbi 1 Fties the^'council Insulates the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and' the Stat^ JepaVtment from many of t*e implic^a- 
tions^of theij^plannjAg.: It also hjsul^tea, the«' from the *ac^demic i6mmuni ty. '^In 
a study that John S^^dner made^ in.r963-^"2» of the ^re lat ions b%tween thi. Agency for 
^ rnterhatjon^l .Deyelri^^nt 'and the ^n iv^rs"T t fes , h« "found the universitfes.complain- 

]ng'*thaj: /^lO lagged f&^r^beh'ind other agenpres — examples are the National Sci- 
' ence. FourxJ^t I on the National Institutes ofjHea fth^ thej^at iona Aaronjiutics .andji 
-^pa"Ce-nft"dmir>t5Tran6n, and the Emergy Research and ' Deve 1 opmen t Adm iritis t pat ion' -- 
-in Its understanding* of the universities. ^6 jhe same might be said of university 
relations with the State Department ^as a whole. In spite of their importance in 
informing and shaping publ ic-optnion, the department has few contacts with the 
ujTiversities. • Both would benefit if communications between therfi were better. 

^* When the Board of Foreign Scholarships enlisted the help of the Conference 
' Board in 1947» the academfp community. was not used to having* government agencies 
. of^fer .fiellowships or researcfj .grants. There A^as a strong feeling .that If the gov- 
ernment chose -award recipients thi choice would be influenced by politics* Since 
then -innumerable agencies have gotten into the bus iness 'of making awards to scholars, 
sometime^ with the help ..of academic advisory commi ttees , and somet imes without. Al- 
* though the number of awards made each year rs enormous, there have been few com- 
plaints of partisanship. When partisanship i^s alleged, it is more often academic 
than jio'l iticaJ . The Board of Foreign Scholarships was establjshed so that the se- 
^lectio»3 of Fu'l bright recipients would be decided Independently of the State De- 
partfne^it. There. may no longer be any need to'Vemove the selection process a stage 
^-^w^rther. • • ' 
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* ^ ♦ Chapter V , • 

TERMINAfreN OF THEVNAttOjjAb RESEARCH" COUNCt L StEWARDSwTp 



Jn carrykig'.out its admin tstrative respons i bi H ty for the Senior Fulbrighl- 
^j'^ .Hays frogra^p — especiaHy^ during the last 6 years — the National Research. -^^ 
^ Council(NRC) participated in the revjew of pol icy and program development through sg^~ 
nTor staff officers, "but deferred to the Coi^cil for International Exchaqge of 
Scholars (Cl ES) v/henever final decisions weVe required concerning program pel Icy^and 
directions, Tiie restriction was deliberate. The Conference Board had askfed'the* 
NRC to provide an administrative home for. the CIES, not» to^direct Jts activiti«es. 
The well-being of the CIES programs depended upon vigorous. participation b^ the 
acadjemic communi ty, 'expressed thrt>ugh\the activities oV.an independent CtEsV The 
MRC*^s role was to facilitate this, AltliougH t+ie relationshipvwas- subj.5rct to 
friction from time to time, the CIES andUhe Conference\Board general ly'fqund 
this to be a productive modus Vivendi; anXacademia welc«Dmed the home rule impl ic- 
it in it. ^- ' \ '\ '\ ■ ■ 

' ■ \' ~ ' * 

On February 11, 1975» Assistant ^ecr^tary -Richardson of the Department of 
State and the chairman ' and vice-chairman o^^the Board of Foreign Scholarships an- 
nounced to Philip Handler, President of the National Academy of'Sciences, their 
decision to transfer the;administration of the Senior Ful br ight-Hays Programf rom 
^ the' acadfemy to some other member council of the Conferenqe Board. This decision 
had been reached without prior discussion with the Conference Board, thetlES,or 
the academy. The American Council on Education (ACE)Vas mentioned as the possible.' 
n^t locus for administration of the program. This; unexpected event arnd theman-r ' 
ner of it^ happening raised troubling -quest tons concernfng the ^futures .r el at ron- 
ship of the .Conference Board to this program. * * * . 

The result was, a serifes of meetings of the Conference Board, of the. Confer- 
ence Board wHliAssist^t Secretary ..Richardson and the vice-chaT rman of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarsjii ps , . of , the Board of Foreign Scholar^ships with, the CIES, and 
of the CIES with, the Conference Board. During these numerous discussions, the 
CIES sought to assure'that Jt would he sufficiently, independentvunder a^differ- 
er\r admin i St rati vie roof (early untderstood to be that of the American* Cdurtct 1 on 
Education) to,be\able, to'deVelop drid conduct' its program effectively. The; rea- ' 
- soning an<t mot Ivation. ,>>f the Board ofvForelan Scholarships never became clear.. * 
Ihdeed, at^the peak of such discussions, when the Conference Board sought to ob-- 
tain^ome HJnders-tand^ble expression of the pos i t ioh. of the State Department and 
its B65rd of Foreign. Scholarships, the latter indicated- t^at, .in' thefr view, i t 
"would'.be best n$t^Jo>d^'scribe >erationships clearly, but to aljow *these* ta^^olve 
^ from the Jfluterplay^, of /event$ and personal i ties. wl thin "a constructive ambiguity.-** 
Althought Mr. Richardson' had invited the C.onferehce Board to make an Independent- 
. spessment and to select the council- best qualified to carry out thfe adminlstra-. 
^tlve ,assignment, it was\made clean; to the Conference Board ^^hat the i.'r range "^bf ' 
-choice did'not include the posslbnity of asking the National Resea roll Council 
to continue. The reasons remain obscure. Mfeanvrfiiie^' the Bpard.of Fofelgn Schol- 
arships had beejp. Jn direct communlpatlon wit^h the ^Americ^ln Council on Education, 
which agreed to'serve as the hbst institution for the administration of the pro- ' 
gV'am. , , ^ ' - ^ k * *. * ' ^ -'f - 
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The National Research Council proposed to the American Council on Ecfucation 
that work get under' way on 'the arrangements for the transfer. To allow time to, 
ma1<e these arrangements"" and t"o ca"rry''out the transfer without dTsruptTbn of the' 
program,, i t v/as decided, to make the^t;fans'fer* on or about January 1, 1976. ' 

To examine the future relation of th^. Conference Boa,rd to theXIE^>the four 
counci Tpresidents met v/ith the CIESf Executive Committee'on June 2. The CIES rep- 
resentatives expressed the dis<juiet they felt about, the forthcoming change and 
Ihe negative implications for their* role. "At first they pressed the council 
presidents to assert a r95re direct respbnsibi 1 ity for CIES operations vis-'a-vis 
both the Departnent of State and the administering council. In reply, although 
the view was not unanjmous, the council presidents indicated that the unilateral 
action by the State Department had drastically altered the nature of their rela- 
fionship to'the pjrogram. A new re la t ionsh i p ^/oul d /have to be worked out, they 
said, one that v/ould recognize oveVtly that the State Department henceforth 
a-i'ther wojjld itself exercise direct control of CIES affairs, , wul<^ expect- the 
adnin ister I ng council to do so,, or would regard the CIES as autonomous. The CIES, 
the adninister ing council, and the State Department woulc} have to establ ish "the 
j'elat.ionship among therfisel ves. The Conference Board, ho,wever, had become redun- 
dant in Fulbright Prog/am affairs. 'To a qu^stion'from the CIES about the extent 
Ito which the Conference Bo^rd v/ould formally sponsor the CIES and its activities^ 
the council presidents replied that they would nominate, persons to seVve as mem- 
bers of C-IES-and its pafi&Ts and would offer ad^vice when asked, but . would not do 
more. Under'the circumstances, the Conference Board did not cons-ider it appro- . 
priate to choose the,.adminis.tering council. ^ 

Subsequently, the council presidents, by mail and telephone, developed thei r 
formal reply' .to Assistant Secretary Richardson: 

^Representatives of the Conference Board have now had* 
the benefit of disctisslops, first some weeks "ago — with 
you and M'r. Loivritz, Vice ChaisTman of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and, second on June 2 — with the Execu- 
tive Committee of CIES. These meetings and the series of 
' , related^ evemts that included your v i sJ t of February 1 1 , 1975 
.. to. Dr. Handler made it clear. that 'a new, more limited rela- . 
, . tionship has, in fact, been .establ i sbed^^and should be'made 
explicit. ^ • ' 

y , The Conference Board stands .ready- to hel(i:1n any ap- 
. , propria'te way to maintain the strength of the Senior Ful- 
' ^bright-May5 Program'. But the nature and' extent of such as- 
\ ] "s instance win be' oonst rained by the^ fact that the Board can • 
, no' longer function as if*|.t has t^e' re^ponsibi 1 ities that 
. it was. assumed to have, in the past: Initiatives; takea 
' . within the .Departm^ent of^tate,'. culmlna'tin'g ''in the Depart- \ \ 
mentis .dec! S'j on tb transfer »the adminrstf-ative responsibil- 
' 'ity for the program to another admin,! Sterling organisation, 
have c'reatedi a new real i ty in which rftrect participation/^-^ 
by the Cdnference Board has become rfedundant. Henceforth, 
the Board -s- role. must hot be represented as Involving ' . 
"sponsorship" or'as Including responsfblHty for poll cy\ 
*♦ * formulation; admi'nistrat lon,^ or operation of the" Program, 
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If requested to do so, each of the four Counci'Js which, 
comprise the Conference Board will be pleased. to rtominate 
to the department individ.i/ajs„^^^ y^ejjjgual j f ied 

for appointfment to CIES. , Similarly,, if^so requested, the 
four Councils,' jointly, will nominate an individual or in-* 
. dividuals qualified for apppintment as the chairman of 
CIES'. Ln addition, the fou'r member-Counci )s» to theM im- 
it of their aUility, to do so; wi 1 1 ' respond individjj^ljy, ^ 
and jointly to. requests -f'rbm;C I ES for -members for Kts-var-: 
^ ious committees. In our view, iiowever, the* formal respon- 
sibility shoul^i be worked out among CIES, the Department 
of State, and the Board ofToreign Scholarships', wi thout j. 
reference to the Conference Board. ^ 

K will be evident from the ^b'ove description of the 
• role of the Conference .Board that the Board canno^, now, 
properly make a recommendation for the transfer of the ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the Senior Fulbright-Hays 
-Program from* the National Academy of Sciences to some other 
adninistering organization, as requested in your lett^rof 
February 24.. The. Board simply notes, the intention of the 
Department of State to accompHsh such a transfer. It was 
' the understanding of all present at the meeting on June 2 
that plans are being mad^ for transfer of the physical'Io- 
cation of ,■ and administrative responsibility for;. CIES to 
\ ^^tjhe^ American Council on Education, Ip be completed by sT 
' 6^cember 1975. • ^' ' . 



Writing to Dr. Handler, ^ M'r. Richardson *the>^ noted that the Conference Boar-d 
had had no recommendation to mak^ regarding the a)^rangements- *for administrative 
^support of CIES and said that the State Departmertt'' had therefore asked the Ameri^r 
can CouriciTon Education to assume responsibility for the administrative support 
of CIES on or before December 31 , 1975- He thanked the' National Academy of Sci- 
ences and its staff for excTelhent support pf the CIES over the many years of its* 
stewardship. , • ' - • - 



, A staff 'committee for the transfer, represent ingth^. American 'CounciJ on Ed.-^ 
ucation, CIES, Departmei\t of State, and the NRC/began making the ar ra/igefnents for 
the transfer 6n June 6, 1975- Subcommittees pn contractual arrangements, acdount- 
ing operations, physical arrangemehtsV personnel-, data .process |ng, and communica- 
tions held meeting's throughout^ the summer and early falK* Spac^ for the/ClES 
operations was leased by the .American Council on Education in 11 Dupont Circle*, a ^ 
new office building not far frocji the ACE headqwartcfrs. . An arrangement was arrived 
at to allow .the 46 permanent full-time members of the £1ES staff 'to transfer to' 




ingness- to provi 

. tantfe in data processing into the* early, part of^J97^ so that the- required services 
could, be put on a f i rmer' foot ing at ACE: Finally, as the f\lans had developed sat- 
isfactorijy and ^ time Was approaching when the transfef xou*ld pccurwfthout seri- 

r^us disruption of CIES- activities, the dates/November. 22-23,' 1975,were se,t for^the 
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